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The first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the "Greek New Testament into English forms of 
thought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 

^>v tinctions of mood and tense. 

oa The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 

f^ with accuracy and clearness must possess — along with other 

qualifications for his work — a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with ^ 

c^ the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an encyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of Kew 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one's own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Eespecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list^ are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D'Ooge and W. W. Beman of the Unirersity of 
Michigan, my brother. Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Eochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, !N".Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Eochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word text designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student, into whose 

hands the book may fall. 

ERNEST D. BURTON. 

Chicago, September, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Form and Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, e.g,, the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Xv<rat and thrtlv : these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
Ihtiia and loriyv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197, 198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, 6.^., the various 
functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 

1 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 

2. The Interpreter's Relation to Grammar. Both the 
grammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name — all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. Exegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, IXvo-a and IXittov, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the ai at the end of the Infinitives, Sct^ai and levai, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the intei^retation of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing ? What, e.g,, in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative ? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is. What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood ? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech, and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 

3. The Greek verb has four moods, — the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. 

Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 
cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 

4. There are seven tenses in the Greek, — the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always. Primary tenses ; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 
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6. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, ot future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA, 821 ; G, 1249. 

Bem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 
but progress. This latter function belongs to. the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 
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6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress ; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact ; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time : The Present and Perfect denote present 

time ; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time ; 

the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 

6 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf . 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 

THE PEESENT IlfDIOATIVE. 

8. The Progrressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. ITA. 824; 
a. 1250, 1. 

Matt. 25 : 8 ; at XafiiraSc^ riyJSiv frphnrvvrajL, our lamps are going out 
Gal. 1:6; Oav/xd^ta on ovto)? Ta)(€(o^ fierariOea-Oe Sltto tov KoXeaav 

Tos vfias, 1 marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 

you, 

9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 

10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the " Pro- 
gressive Form." Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb ^av/maiw, in Gal. 1 : 6, is a Progressive Present,' 
but is best translated I marvel^ the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 

11. The Conative Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA, 825; O. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10 : 32, At^afcrc, and Gal. 5 : 4, 8tKatov(r^€, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Eom. 2 : 4, ayct, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Eespecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 

12. The General or Gnomie Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. HA. 824, a ; G. 1253, 1291. 

Matt. 7 : 17 ; vav ScvSpov dya^ov KapTrovs koXov^ ttouI, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; IXapov yap Sori/v dyair^ 6 ^cos, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver, 

13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 

Acts 16 : 18 ; TrapayyeAAo) aoi iv ovofjuari *lrj<rov XptcrToO, / command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2 : 5, d<^t€vrat; Acts 
9 : 34, tarcu ; 26 : 1, iTnTpiirtroA ; Gal. 1:11, yvwptfo), and the numer- 
ous instances of Acyo) in the gospels. 

Bem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 

14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
a. 1252. 

Mark 11 : 27 ; koI tpxavrax ttoXilv cis 'Icpoo-dAv/xa, and they come again 
to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8 : 49, epxercu; John 18 : 28, ayovatv. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 

15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9 : 31 ; o vios rov avOpdliTrov TrapaStSorat cts xcipas dv^p(07ra)v, the 
Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26 : 18, 
TTOio) ; 27 : 63, iycLpoficu. ; Luke 3 : 9, e/cxoTrrcrot. 
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Rem. The term '^ Present for Future** is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203 f ., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 266 ff. ; WM. pp. 331 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See, e.g,, J. 397 ; K. 382, 5 ; G.WT, 32. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 

16. The Present form rJKdi means I have come (John 2:4; 
4 : 47 ; etc.). Similarly iraptifa (I am present) sometimes means 
I hdve arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of okovo) 
meaning I am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11 : 18 ; 2 Thess. 3 : 11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
a very few verbs. HA. 827 ; O, 1256. 

17. The Present of past Action still in Progrress. 

The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still, in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. HA. 826 ; (?. 1258. 

Acts 15 : 21 ; Mwvcr^s yap Ik ycvccov apxo-C<^v Kara iroXiv rciv^ KrfpvC' 
(Tovras avTov cxct, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13 : 7, epxofjuau. ; 15 : 29, 
SovXcvo) ; John 5 : 6, c;(a ; 2 Tim. 3 : 15, oT&is. This Present is 
almost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 

Rem. Cf. Br. 156, *'Das Pr&sens in Verbindung mil vdpos, irdXat, 
iror^ wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudrficken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.'' In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs irdpos, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
ing up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27 : 8 ; 
2^ : 15. Cf . 46, and 52. 

19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement ; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 

20. Periphrastic Form op the Present. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23 : 19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aonst Participle ; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb cifiC (rarely also vwapx^)^ ^^® v^Q^ instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B, pp. 308-313, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S, pp. 131 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27 : 33 ; cis Tojrov XtyoyLtvov ToXyoOd, 6 iariv Kpaviov Totto? 
A.cyo/[icvo?, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 
Skull, See also Matt. 1 : 23 ; Mark 5 : 41 ; 2 Cor. 2 : 17 ; 9 : 12. 
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21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
a. 1250, 2. 

Mark 12 : 41 ; /ecu ttoXXoI TrXovo-ioi ipoXkov ?roXXa, and many that were 

rich were casting in much* 
Luke 1 : 66 ; koI yap x^P Kvpiov ^v fjxr avroi)) for the hand of the Lord 

was with him. 
John 11 : 36 ; iSc, ttcos ci^tXci avrdv, behold how he loved him. 

22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2 : 51, 
his mother kept [Suriypci] all these things in her Jieart ; in Luke 
24 : 32, A. v., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
B.V., wa>s not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, Koiofihrq yv, the English form 
did bum sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 

23. The Conative Imperfect. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cf . 11. HA. 832 ; G. 1255. 

Matt. 3 : 14 ; 6 8c SuKtaXvev avrov, but he would have hindered him. 
See also Luke 1 : 59, ckoXovv ; 15 : 16, ^StSov ; Acts 7 : 26, orvn/A.- 
Xaxr<T€v ; 26 : 11, •qvdyKa^ov. 

24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 
fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 
/TA. 830; (?. 1253, 2. 

Acts 3:2; ov irCOovv Kaff rnkipav Trpos r^v Ovpav rov Upov, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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26. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 

26. The Imperfect and Aorist with av are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with av in conditional relative clauses is 4)ossibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf . 315. 

27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Either tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 

Rev. 3 : 15 ; 6<f>€\ov ilrv^pos ^s ^ icaros, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1 Cor. 4 : 8 (Aor.) ; 2 Cor. 11 : 1 (Imperf.). 

Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by ef^e 
or el ydp with the Indicative {HA. 871 ; G, 1511) or <a<l>€\ov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 b.c, <a<l>e\op is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S., 6<f>€i\(a II. 3. Jin,). In the New Testament el ydp (in this 
sense) and etOe do not occur, but 6<f>e\ov, shortened form of ol^eXoi^, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WM. p. 377 ; WT. p. 301, n. 2. 

Rem. 2. In Gal. 6 : 12 6<f>€\ov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 

28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; 17 V ctx^TC &rr dpX'hf t^^<<^A y^ ^<^v^ had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2 : 49 ; Rom. 15 : 22 ; Rev. 3 : 2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly^ iv. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 

29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of- view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; tkxytv yap 6 'loxin^s avrw, Ovk Ifcortv croi cx«v avnyv, 
for John had been saying to him^ It is not lawful for you to have her. 
See also Luke 8 : 27 ; Acts 9 : 39. 

30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, i.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted av, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or "contrary to fact.'' Here belong Matt. 
18:33; 23:23; 25:27; Acts 24:19; 26:32; 27:21; 2 Cor. 
2 : 3, etc. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13 : 16 ; 24 : 26 ; 
John 4:4; Acts 1 : 16 ; 17:3. 

31. Buttmann, pp. 216 f ., 226 f ., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
bis list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9 : 33 ; 1 Cor. 6 : 10 ; Heb. 9 : 26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, shouldy etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go, 

32. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ougKt), the Imperfect with- 
out av is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22:22; Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:18; cf. Lift, on Col. 
loc. dt. and 6?.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see QM.T. 413-423. 

33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without av, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire — his personal prefer- 
ence — was {ipov\6fxrfv)f and in the next his actual decision 
{^0€Xrj<ra), as Over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, I was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I Jiave sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, I should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25 : 22 the use of the Imperfect 
ifiovXofxrfv rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness' sake, and may well be rendered I should like. In Gal. 
4 : 20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and rjO€Xov irapdvax 
msLj be rendered, I would that I were present. In Bom. 9 : 3 
rfixo/xriv may have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. I could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Cf. GMT. 425. 

34. Periphrastic Form of the Imperfect. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb clfiC, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued action. 

Mark 10 : 32 ; koI rjv Trpodywv avrovs 6 'Ii/cous, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1 : 10, 22 ; John 13 : 23 ; and probably 
Mark 2 : 18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5 : 16 ; 19 : 47 ; Gal. 1 : 23. Cf. 431. 

THE AOEIST IITOIOATIVE. 

35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; i.e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indefi- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus cittciv, 
to say ; ^uxKovrjaaxy to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state ; thus ortyfltv, to he silent; 
o-iyrja-aLf to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Kesultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt ; thus K<a\v€iv, to hinder, obstruct; KwXvaai, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the !N"ew Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br. 159; Del. iv., pp. 100 f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann^s statement concerning the Aorist forms : " Am hfiufigsten warden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und vollstandig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 
stellen soUte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Rticksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.'' Br. 169. 

36. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Besultative Aorist. 

37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difiiculty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still afiirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br, 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15 : 13, and after 
they had become silent [/Acra r6 (nyrja-ai] James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent. 
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and have begun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8 : 9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; lirr^xtwrcv is manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2 ; 44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day's journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that precede^ the day's journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle vo/tito-avrcs is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16 : 27. See other examples under 41. 
• Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7 : 36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Bed Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb c^yaycv seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Eed 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of Trotijcras we 
should have had Trotwv. See also 42.^ 

38. The Historical Aorist« The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
result of it. HA. 836 ; G. 1250, 5. 

John 1:11; cts ra i&a riXOtv, kcu ol ISuM. avrbv ov TrapeXa^ov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 

39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; c^o/rvfev, he gave up the ghost. 

Matt. 8:3; koI CKrcmis Tr)v x^^P"- V^f'^o avrov, and having stretched 
forth his hand he touched him, 

^ Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8 : 2, 3, where both llireidovy were persuading, and 
iT0Tvx6vT€s rod ireidrat, failing to persuade^ refer to the same event. 
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(6) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28 : 30 ; ivifuivev 8c Burtav 0X17V iv l&if^ fMrOtafmrit and he abode 

two whole years in his ottm hired dwelling, 
£ph. 2:4; &a rr)v voXXrfv ayamfy avrov 17 v i/yainTO-cv i7fiaS) because 

of his great love wherewith he loved us, 

(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 

Matt. 22 : 28 ; Travrcs yap l<rxov avriyv, for they all had her, 
2 Cor. 11 : 25 ; rpi^ ^vavyrytro, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 

40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 
it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
Cf. 0,M.T, 56. 

Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 
Kesultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Indefinite under 35. 

41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. HA. 841 ; &. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; 8i* v/xas CTrrwxcvo-cv TrAoixrios civ, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor* See also Luke 15 : 32 ; John 4 : 52 ; 
Acts 7 : 60 ; Rom. 14 : 9. 

Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical 
Cf. Luke 9 : 36 with Acts 15 : 12, the verb ialynaa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 

42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 23. Br. 159. 

Acts 27 : 43 ; o 8c iKarovrapyr^ . . . CKwAvcrcv avrous rciv PovXrjfiaTOi, 
buU the centurion . . . prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27 : 20 ; Acts 7 : 36. 

43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in prov- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. jEA. 840; (?. 1292; G^.MT. 154-161; 
B. pp. 201 ff. ; WM. pp. 346 f . ; WT. p. 277 ; Br. 160. 

1 Pet. 1 : 24 ; iirjpdvOTj 6 x^^P^os, kcu to avOo^ ^^cttco-cv, the grass wither- 
eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7 : 35 ; John 15 : 6 ; Jas. 
1 : 11, 24. 

Rem. Winer's contention {WT, p. 277; WM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 

44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. HA. 838. 

Eph. 6 : 22 ; ov cTrcfu/^a 7rpo9 v/xas cts avro rcmro, whom I send to you for 
this very purpose. See also Acts 23 : 30 ; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2 : 28 ; 
Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist* The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
HA. 842; 6?.MT. 60; K. 386, 9; Br. 160. 

Luke 16 : 4 ; l[yv<ay rC vwrjVia, I know [lit. / knew^ or / perceived] what 
I shall do* 

Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called **Aori8tus tragicus.'^ Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ** Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.'* See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 

46. The Aorist fob the (English) Perfect. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
a Perfect. GMT, 58 ; HA, 837 ; B. pp. 197, 198. 

Luke 19 : 9 ; <n^fi€pov (rwrrjpia r<p oiKcp tovt*^ iyevcro, to-day is salvation 

come to this house. 
Matt. 5 : 21 ; rfKowrart on ippiOrj rots apxaioL^^ ye have heard that it was 

said to them of old time, 
Phil. 4 : 11 ; iyta yap IpaOov iv ols elpl avrdpKrj^ (lvai,for I have learned 

in whatsoever state I am therein to he content. See also under 52. 

47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, ^^. 
So the Aorists aniBavw (cf . Mark 5 : 35 with Luke 8 : 49, and 
see John 8 : 52 e^ aZ.), Utarrjv (Mark 3 : 21 ; 2 Cor. 5 : 13), and 
possibly lyvwv (John 7:26; cf. 1 Mace. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 

48. The Aorist for the (English) Pluperfect. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 
a case to indicate the real order of the events by the use 
of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52, 53. HA, 837 ; 
G.MT. 58; J5. pp. 199f. 

John 19 : 30 ; ore ovv lAajScv to 6(0^ 6 'Iiyo-ovs cTttcv, TctcXcotoi, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14 : 3 ; 6 yap 'Hp(i>&;s Kparija-a's tov *la)dvrjv c&yo-cv, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27 : 31 ; 
Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 13:12. 

Rem. It has been much disputed whether dir^o-reiXev in John 18 : 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, — the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc, contra), — 
but in the presence of odv, which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 

49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 353. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 
above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 

60. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WM. pp. 341, 345, 347 ; WT, pp. 273, 277, 278. 

1 Cor. 7 : 28 ; iav 8c koX ya/xiycnys, ovx Ty/Aaprc?, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15 : 8 ; Jas. 2 : 10. 

61. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 

52. English Equivalents of the Greek Aorist Indic- 
ative. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past ; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect ; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 
eral correspond in the two languages. 



The English Perfect is used 
of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 
ing the speaker does not in- 
tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval.^ 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.^ 



1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 



The Greek Perfect is used 
to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 

The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 
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The English Past is used of The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past action between which any past event which is con* 
and the moment of speaking ceived of simply as an event 
an interval is thought of as (or as entered upon, or as ac- 
existing. It affirms nothing complished), regardless alike 
respecting existing result. of the existence or non-exist- 

ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 

It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 

tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, / have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from I have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modem English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples : The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Bome, He has often visited Borne, 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, I showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
• English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not ; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval, — the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact, — will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e,g.y when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:8; 8to iKX-^Orf 6 dypos ^xctvos 'Aypos Ai/AaTos 
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co)s T^s tn^fMpov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28 : 15 ; John 16 : 24] ; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5 : 26 ; ctSa/icv irapaj&oia ai^fjicpov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14 : 41 ; Acts 7 : 52, viV 
. . . cymo-tfc] ; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; ovk aveyvwe, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17 : 12 ; exx. are frequent in the New Testament] ; 
or when the verb refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [Matt. 5 : 21 ; 
^Koixrarc ori IppiB-q rol^ apxo-ioi^, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4 : 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order ; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf . Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Expositor, xi. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, iv. 33-47, 162-180. 

53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9 : 25 ; Mark 8 : 14 ; John 12 : 18 (had heard). 
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64. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historiccdy or an inceptive, or 
a Besultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 

In Luke 16 : 32, ^^;<rer, and in 1 Cor. 4 : 8, iir\ovT'^<raTe, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also ipaffl\€Vffas, in Be v. 11 : 17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 

In Bom. 3 : 23, ^fjMprov is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1 : 18 — 3 ; 20) . It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the irdvres, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 6 : 21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Bom. 2 : 12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3 : 23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb riiMfnov takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis ifrnprop is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [Kpi^iJ<rovrat], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Bom. 
6 : 12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to. a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
"all" in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author* s thought, as learned from sources 
outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist e{fS6KTi<ra in Matt. 3 : 17 ; 17 : 5 ; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3 : 22 ; 2 Pet. 1 : 17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. I was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (&) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ's prelncamate existence. Cf . John 17 : 5, 24 ; see W, N, Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1 : 11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as irpb /cara/SoX^s K6(rfwv, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation, (c) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ's earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, / became well pleased with thee, and 
I am laccordingly] loell pleased with thee, Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101 : 15 ; Jer. 2 : 19 ; Mai. 2 : 17. Cf . also Matt. 12 : 18 ; Luke 12 : 32. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time, (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
/ have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, / am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (rf) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the paflt fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of TTfioaed^^aro in Isa. 42 : 1, and of €^d6Kri<r€v in Matt. 12 : 18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12 : 18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42 : 1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are iKdSurav in Matt. 23 : 2, and If/xa^ov in 
Phil. 4 : 11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time ; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 

66. The Distinction between the Aobist and the 
Imperfect. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker's conception 
of the fact^ it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12 : 41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, ttoXXoL vXowruH ifiaXXov rroXXo, and in v. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words Travrcs . . . 
iPaXov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 

67. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., e.^., Mark 3 : 7* and 
5 : 24 ; Luke 2 : 18 and 4 : 22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form cXcyov is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect IXcyov and the Aorist dtrov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G^.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: "In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained ; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed .the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety." 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 

THE FUTURE DTOIOATIVE. 

58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to aflfirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. Since it does not mark the distinc- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HA, 843 ; Q-. 1250, 6 ; 
QMT. 63, 65 ; Br. 163. 

69. The Aoristic Future conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and afB.rms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 

1 Cor. 15 : 51, 52 ; Trarrcs ov KOtfirjOrjaofieOcL, vdvre^ Sk aX\ayrfa-6fjL€^ 
iv arofjM, cv ptwQ o<^^aX/M>v, we shall not cUl sleep [indefinite com- 
prehensive] ; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed^ in a moment^ in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary]. 

John 14 : 26 ; iKtlvoi vfias Si&i^ci vdvra koI vrro/um/o'Ci v/xas irdvra a 
€l'7rov vfuv iyiJif he will teach you all things and bring to your remeni' 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1 : 33 ; kou PcuriXewrei ctti tov cXkov 'LxkcojS ei9 rov^ aicovas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive]. 

Luke 16 : 31 ; ov^ idv rts iK v€Kpiav dvaarr} ircurOya-ovroL, neither wiU 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative]. 
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60. The Pbogbessive Future affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA, 846 ; 0, 1250, 6. 

Phil. 1 : 18 ; kcu h rovn^ X"^^ ' ^t^^ i^ X^V^^f^ ^^^ therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [contintAe to] rejoice. See also Bom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 

61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it mil take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 

62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future ; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12 : 
32 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, I will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, I loill exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 

63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 

64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer's con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. Thus the 
sentence, He wiU destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 

65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (6) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, wUl is promissory ; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shxiU is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

E.V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10 : 42 ; dfirp^ Xryw vfuvt ov ftiq air6ki(TT[ji rbv fJMrObv airroVf verily 
I say unto, you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11 : 31 ; eav dirutfuv 'E^ ovpavoO, ipel, if we say, From heaven^ he 

will say, 
Luke 22 : 61 ; IXplv dXiKropa (fxav^a-cu ai^fupov aTrapvT^<rg fie rpC^y before 

the cock crow this day, thou shall deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11 : 

28, 29 ; 12 : 31 ; John 16 : 7, 13. 

66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative ov fxij, Matt. 16 : 22 ; 26 : 
35; Mark 14: 31 {Tisch, Subjunctive); cf. 172. 

67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844 ; 

a. 1215. 

James 2:8; dyaTn/o'cis tov 7rXi;<nov (roiv ws ceavrovy thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself 

m 

Rem. 1. This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, not tiii as commonly in classical Greek, but oit, 
GMT. 69, 70 ; B, p. 257 ; WM. pp. 396 f. ; WT. pp. 315 f. 

Eem. 2. In Matt. 15 : 6 the verb Tifi'^aci has the negative oi& fn/j. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of o^ tiii with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WM, p. 636 f., n. 4 ; 
Q.WH, 297. 



68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4 : 4, ovk lir apro) /aov<^ t^rjutrai 6 avOpamo^^ is prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 16 : 6, see 67, Eem. 2. See also Matt. 20 : 
2^, 21. 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. 

Rom. 5:7; /AoXts yap vvtp &#c(ubv ns dTroAxvctTtu, for scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44 : 15 ; Rom. 7 : 3, XPVF^' 
rto-ci. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 

70. The DeliberatiYe Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 
or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 

Luke 22 : 49 ; ci Trardiofuv cv /uax^^piy, shall we smite with the sword f 
John 6 : 68 ; Kvpu, irpos rlva d.trtXcvo'Ofuday Lord, to whom shall we go f 

71. Periphrastic Form of the Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
dfxi is found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5 : 10 ; dvOpdinrov^ eo^ {coypuiV} thou shalt catch men^ i.e. shall be a 

catcher of men. 
Luke 21 : 24 ; 'lepovo-oX^/x loroi trarovfjihnjf Jerusalem shall [continue 

to"] be trodden underfoot. 

72. MeWcD with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2 : 13 ; /xeAAci yap 'HpwSi/s l^rjfrtiv ro iroJiZLov rciv aTroKifrai avro, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9 : 44 ; 6 yap vios rov dvOp(jrn-ov /leAAct irapahlZwrOai cts xupa^ 
Twv avOpwwuiv, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 
men. See also Matt. 16 : 27 ; 20 : 22 ; Acts 5 ; 35 ; 20 : 38 ; Rom. 8 : 13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of /acWo) with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7 : 39 ; rauro 8c cTttcv irtpi rev irvev/uaros ov ifuXXov Aa/xjSavctv oc 
^toTcvcraKTCs cis avrdv, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6 : 71. 

THE PEEFEOT INDIOATIVE. 

74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double ; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. HA. 847 ; Gr. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5 : 28 ; irejr\r)p(aKaT€ r^v 'lepovcraA^fi rrj^ &8ax$s vfiStv, ye have 

filled Jerusalem with your teaching, 
Romans 5:5; oti ^ ayairq rolv Oeov iKKeyyroL iv rats Kap&iaii "^fiMVt 

because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts, 
2 Tim. 4:7; tov koXov dywva ^ytavurfjuiij rbv Bpofwv rcrekeKay rrp^ 

TTicnv TCTT^fjrfKa, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 

course,, I have kept the faith. 

Hem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
86. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 

75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 
most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849 ; G-. 1263. 

Matt. 27 : 43 ; iriiroiOcy iirl tov Ocov, he trusteth on God, 

1 Cor. 11 : 2 ; iiratm Se v/Aa$i oti irdvTa fwv fi^fAvrfoOe, now I praise you 

that ye remember me in all things, 
Luke 24 : 46 ; ovrcos yiypairToi, thus it is written, i.e. stands written. 

See also Rev. 19 : 13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result ; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 

^ result. 

77. The Intensive Perfect. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus TritroLOa practically expresses 
the thought of iruBoyjoji intensified. IIcTrio-TcvKa is also clearly 
a stronger way of saying TrtaTcvco. John 6 : 69 ; ircTrioTcvKa/Jtcv 
Kot iyv<i>Ka/jL€v ort <rv ct 6 ayto? tw Otciv, we liave believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1 ; 10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense {Del, iv. 94 ff., 
Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. ^ 

78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 13 : 46 ; Luke 9 : 36 ; 
2 Cor. 12 : 17 ; Jas. 1 : 24. Of. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kcxpayev in John 1 : 15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. L, and 8. s.v, 

79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7 : 39, d^derai, and in 1 John 2 : 5, rercXeluH 
rat, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
direX'^Xveev in Jas. 1 : 24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G^.MT. 154, 166. 

80. The Aokistic Perfect. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer's mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2 : 13 ; ovk i<TxrjKa avccrcv t« irvtviuiri fwv r^ firj cvpciv /ic Tvrov, 
I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Kev. o : 5 ; koi €l\rf<l>€v 6 ayyeXos rov Xt)3avci>rdv, kcu cye/xurev avrovf and 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25 : 6 ; 2 Cor. 
1 : 9 ; 7 : 5; 11 : 25; Heb. 11 : 28; Rev. 7 : 14; 19 : 3. 

81. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 353. 

82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result whicli the Greek 
Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 
to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 
lish idiom. 

Acts 7 : 35 ; rdvrov 6 0€o% koI apx^vra koI Xvrpuynpf dTrcoToXxcv avv 
X€ipi dyycXov rev 6<f>0€VTO^ avT<S cv ry fian^ him did God send 
[K.y. hath God senf] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, iv. 168 f . ; Rom. 16 : 7, 
who also were [ycyovav, R.V. have been"] in Christ before me ; John 
6 : 25, R.V. correctly, when camest [ycyowts] thou here f Heb. 7 : 
6, 9 ; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual English equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 

83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 

84. Periphrastic Form of the Perfect. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb «/xt, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20 : 6 ; John 2 : 17 ; Acts 2 : 13 ; 
26 : 10 ; 2 Cor. 4 : 3, etc. ; the latter in Luke 23 : 16 ; Acts 
26 : 26 ; Heb. 4 : 2, etc. Cf . 431. 

86. It is important to observe that the term "complete" 
or " completed " as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished^ i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb, " The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time." 
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G.MT. 44. "Das Perf. hatte zwei altuberkommene Funktio- 
nen. Einerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn. . . . Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des VoUendet- und Fertigseins.'' Br, 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of. apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, e.g.. Gal. 4 ; 8 ; totc ftcv . . . 
khovXevGrart tois ^vora /Ltiy ovktl dtoi%, at that time , , , ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8 ; 
ov /Acra/xcXo/xat * ci koI fjL€T€fji€X6fJi.r)v, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting"] it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, aflGlrms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rerrjprjKa, in 2 Tim. 4 : 7, quoted under 74. 

86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 15 : 4 ; 

oTi iTd<l>r), Kol oTi cyiyyeprai ry "^fJ^-^pq. rrj TpCrrj, that he was buried, 

and that he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem to be quite 
coordinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 6:36, 38; 1 John 1:1; 4:9, 10; cf. also Acts 6:11 
and 16 : 24 

87. It might be supposed that the Eesultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Eesultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it implies. 

88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (6?.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the teases was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek €x<*>, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (6?.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf . 52. The Perfect TreTrotrjKa in 2 Cor. 11 : 25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it "goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish" (/S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9 : 36 ; 2 Cor. 12 : 17 ; Heb. 7 : 13 (irpo<r€<rx»7xcv) ; 
9 : 18 : 11 ; 28 ; Eev. 8:3; 5:7 are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wtirpaKcv in Matt. 13 : 46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see SopJiocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yeyova in the sense of an Aorist ; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark's use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament us* the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in S6 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, i<r)(rjKa, dkrfffM, cwpafca, apr/Ka, and ycyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. Thus the aoristic use of ycyom belongs 
to Matt. ; of ciXi;<^ to John in Eev. ; of ia^Ka to Paul ; but 
see also Heb. 7 : 13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12 : 9 and 1 John 1 : 10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1 : 18 ; 5 : 37 ; 8 : 33 ; and Heb. 10 : 9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 
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89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 
of past time implied in the context. SA. 847 ; Gr, 1250, 4. 

Acts 9 :21 ; koI cJSe cts rovro eXi^Xv^ct, and he had come hither for this 

intent. 
John 9 : 22 ; rj&tf yap crwtridtivro ot *Iov8auK, for the Jews had agreed 

already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7 : 44 ; 19 : 32. 

90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. HA, 849, c ; (7. 1263. 
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Luke 4 : 41 ; y^urav rov Xpurrov avrov €lvai9 they kneto that he was the 
Christ, See also John 18 : 16, 18 ; Acts 1 : 10. 

91. Periphrastic Form of the Pluperfect. A peri- 
phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle 
to the Imperfect of the verb ci/u is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly. 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result. Cf. ©.MT. 46. 

Matt. 26 : 43 ; rjaav yap avroiv ot 6<l>6aXfJU0L /SePaprj/jAvoi, for their eyes 

were heavy, lit. weighed doum. 
Luke 2 : 26 ; icat tjv avr<p K€)(fyrjfjuiTicrfX€vov vno tov irvC'Vfjja.TO^ rov aytou, 

and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 

92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4 : 27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf . also the twa 
verbs in Luke 15 : 24. 

93. The simple Puture Perfect does not occur in the New^ 
Testament. Eespecting Luke 19 : 40, see B. p. 61 ; and the 
lexicons s.v. 

94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future- 
state, occurs in Matt. 16 : 19 ; 18 : 18 ; Luke 12 : 62 ; Heb. 
2:13. 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 

95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 851 ; 
Q. 1272, 1273 ; 6?.MT. 86. 

96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence ; or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function^ 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; ra avra ypa^eiv v/xtv c/aoc /acv ovk oKvrjpov, to be writing the 

same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 
Matt. 5:23; €av o?v trpocrf^iprri^ to hStpov <rov iirl to 6v<TUurrrjpiov, if 

therefore thou shalt he offering thy gift at the altar, 
Mark 12 : 33 ; koX to dyair^v avrov c{ oA.i;$ Kaph(a% . . . ir^piXTfTOTtpov 

ioTiv vdvTwv TO>v oXjOKavTiafioTUJV Kol Ovauovy and to love him with 

all the heart . , . is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 

sacrifices, 

97. Pebiphbastic Fobm of the Pbesent. A periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of tlfu, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of ct/Lti, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Luke 9 : 18 ; 11 : 1 ; Matt. 6 : 25 ; Luke 19 : 17. Cf . 20, and 
431. 

98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. It may be used with reference to an action 
or event in its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to 
the inception of a state (inceptive), or with reference to 
the accomplishment of an attempt (resultative). When 
indefinite, it may be used of momentary or extended ac- 
tions or of a series of events. Cf. 35, and 39. 

As in the case of the Present tense, the time of the 
action, if indicated at all, is shown, not by the tense, but 
by some fact outside of the tense. 

Luke 9 : 54 ; ctircDficv vvp KaraP^vaiy shall toe hid fire to come doum f 

John 15 : 9 ; fueCvart iv ry dydiry ry ifify abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17 : 4 ; kcu eotv iirraKK r^9 ^/xcpas dfmprqarj cis crc . . . d^cras 

avTiSf and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shall 

forgive him. 
Acts 15 : 13 ; ficra 8e to a-iyrja'ai avrov^, &ircKpi6rj *IaKci>)9o$, and after 

they had become silent, James answered. 
Acts 11 : 17 ; ^ya> ris i^/lh^v Svvaros kcdAvo'cu rov Otov, who was I that I 

could withstand God f 

Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples : 

Matt. 6:11; rbv dprov ripJav rov Ittwwtuov 8o$ ^/uv (n^fupoy, give us 

this day our daily bread, 
Luke 11.: 3; rov dprov ^/xcuv rov CTrcoixriov &i8ov 17/AiV ro Koff "^fiipav^ 

give us day by day our daily bread. 
Acts 18 : 9 ; fiy €l>oPovy dXXa XoAct kcu /xrj o-Miwnycn;?, be not in fear, but 

{^continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 
Matt. 5 : 17 ; ovk ^X0<w KaraXvaai dXXa vXrjpSHrca, I came not to destroy, 

but to fulfil. 
John 9:4; ^/aSs Set ipyd^caOiU rot ^pya rov iripxfiavrd^ fte €<i)s ripApa 

iariv, we must work [be doing"] the works of him that sent me while 

it is day. 

99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 

Acts 23 : 30 ; firprvBtUrrfi Sc fioi iwiPovXij^ di rov avSpa ia'€<rO<u^ and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 

100. The Infinitive fitXXav with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb d/u. 

Acts 28 : 6 ; ol 8c vpoccioKwv avrbv /acAAccv irCikVfMxrOai tj KaraviTrrtiv 
a<t>v<i} vtKpQVy hut they expected thai he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19 : 27 ; 27 : 10, etc. 

101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25 : 25 ; ey(o Sc KareXa/Softi^v /ai/Scv 3ivov avrov Oavdrov ir^Trpai\€vax, 
hut 1 found that he had committed nothing worthy of death* 

Acts 26 : 32 ; airokikvadax iSvvaro 6 avOpanro^ dvro^y this man might have 
heen set at liberty, 

Mark 4 : 39 ; SioiTra, trci^LiJiuxro, peace, he stilL 

102. An Intensive Perfect may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 

1 Tim. 6 : 17 ; tois ^Xovcrtots cv t^ vw cuoivi TrapayycXXc ijJq inl/r)\o<l>pov€Lv 
fxrjSk ^Xttiiccwu iirl irXovrov SSrjkorrjTi, charge them that are rich in this 
present world, that they he not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. Periphrastic Form of the Perfect. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive is formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb ct/xi. These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
16:24; 17:19; 2 Cor. 1:9; etc. See also Luke 12:35, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf . 20 and 431. 

104. Tenses op the Infinitive after Prepositions. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense implies respecting the progress of the action. 

105. By /xerd with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10 : 15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26 : 32 ; Luke 12 : 5 ; Acts 1:3; 1 Cor. 11 : 25, etc. 

106. By irph with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present cl^ot occurs John 17 : 5) is the same as in 
the case of juerd. See Luke 2 : 21 ; 22 : 15 ; John 1 : 48. 

107. After €/s and xpiJs the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When rp6t means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18 : 1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after eis 
and both Present and Aorist after rp6s, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12 : 2 ; Phil. 1 : 23 ; Heb. 
11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13 : 22. Cf. 400-414. 

108. After did the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer*s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24 : 12, where rb vXrievverjpai r-tiv difOfdav apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13 : 6, 6 ; Acts 12 : 20 ; Heb. 10 : 25 ; Jas. 4 : 2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting, an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context ; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18 : 2 ; 27 : ; but cf. Mark 5 : 4, 
where Micdai denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf . 408. 

109. After iv we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses iv with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has iv with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
same construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take iv with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
is this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11 : 21 and Heb. 3 : 12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb ; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14 : 1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2 : 27 ; 11 : 37 ; 19 : 16 ; 24 : 30 ; Acts 11 : 16, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after iv may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after St€, v^hich simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12 : 3 ; 21 : 34 ; 27 : 31 ; John 19 : 6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will he formed. Luke 3 : 21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition iv, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be imderstood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke : 36 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 

110. The Tenses of the Dependent Moods in Indi- 
rect Discourse. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 

Rem. Cf. Br. 161. " Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obi. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf. praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt worde.** Cf. GMT. 
86, cotUra, 

111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. Luke 1 : 29 ; 3 : 15 ; Acts 17 : 11 ; etc. In Acts 
25 : 16^ it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with iv is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1 : 62 ; 6 : 11 ; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25 : 16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 

112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
form. Matt. 22 : 23 ; Luke 11 : 18 ; 20 : 41 ; Acts 4 : 32 ; 1 Cor. 
7 : 36 ; 1 John 2 : 9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
22 : 34 ; John 12 : 29 ; Acts 14 : 19 ; 2 Tim. 2 : 18. The Pres- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119, 123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21 : 25; Acts 23 : 30 ; Heb. 3 : 18. 

113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise^ to swear, to command^ etc. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infijiitive is here as elsewhere timeless. These 
instances^ though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
6.MT. 684. 

114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 

Luke 24 : 46 ; art ovrtas yeypatrrax iroBtiv rov ')^pu(rrov koi dvaor^vat Ik 
V€Kp5>v TQ rpCrrj 17/Acp^, thus it is written j that the. Christ should suffer^ 
and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2 : 26 ; 
Acts 3 : 18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2. 171, 4^yuL r^Kevrrfir/vajL airavroy the 
accomplishment being still future (Carter in CL Rev, Feb. 1891, 
p. 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. i<l>arrjiv iwiZciiaxrOaLL rrjv 'irporpeimiajv 
awfnav^ they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom, 
Protag. 316, C. rovro 8c oLercu, ot fiaXurra yeviaOca, ci crol ^vyyevoiTo, 
and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 
associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 
Idioms, § 81 ; also in G,MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf . 390. 



TENSES OE THE PARTICIPLE. 

116. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective ; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(b) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 

117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 

118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 

THE PEESENT PAETIOEPLE. 

119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 

The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 
verb. HA. 856 ; a. 1288. 
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Mark 16 : 20 ; ckcivoi Sc c^cX^ovtc? itc^pv^av wavraxov, rm fcvptov 
(TwcpyowTos, and they went forth and preached everywhere^ the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10 : 44 ; en \aAowTOs rov Uerpov ra' prjfmTa ravra citcttco-c to 
irv^fjui TO aytov ctti TravTas tous aKovovras rov A.oyoi/, t(;^i7e Peter 
was yet speaking these wordsy the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
. heard the word. 

Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10 : 44). 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 146. 

Acts 19 : 9 ; d^copto-ev tous fmOrjras, xaff "^fiipav StoA-cyo/utcvos iv rg 
(rxoXy Tvpdwov, he separated the disciplesj reasoning daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17 : 13 ; 18 : 23. 

120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 

The Present Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb 
not infrequently denotes the same action which is ex- 
pressed by the verb. 

John 6:6; tovto 8c IXcycv irctpa^cov avrov, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27 : 41 ; John 21 : 19 ; Acts 9 : 22 ; . Gal. 3 : 23. 

121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9 : 22 ; 15 : 24, 29 ; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22\Q5\ or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16 : 1 ; John 6 : 6. 

122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase httKpiva.ro (JLir^KpCdrj) Xcyarv; 
see Mark 15 : 9 ; Luke 3 : 16 ; John 1: 26 ; etc. 

Acts 15:24; irafoiav vfiSs XoycKf dvaxrK€vdiwT€9 ras ^x^^ vfuovy 
they have troubled you unth words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1 : 3; 22 : 4; Gen. 43 : 6. 

Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as an event. Acts 15 : 29; 1 Mace. 12 : 22. 

123. The General Present Participle. The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, i.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296 f . ; WM. p. 444 ; WT. 
p. 353. 

Acts 10 : 22 ; Kopvi/Xios iKarovrapxT^y ^^P &^ic<uos koI ^Poropxvoi 

rov Otov, Cornelius a centurion^ a righteous and God-fearing man. 
Mark 5 : 16 ; irm iyivtro r<u 8ou/M»vi{ofici^, what had happened to the 

demoniac. 
Gal. 6:6; KOivoyvciro) 8^ 6 Karrfxovfuvoi tov Xoyov r<2 Karypfovvri cv 

trojcnv dyaOoLSf but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 

him that teacheth in all good things. 

124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14 : 13. 

Matt. 5:6; pxiKapvoL oi Treti/tovrcs koi Su/^cuvrcs r^v hiKcujo(Tv\rqvj blessed 

are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Bev. 14 : 13 ; fjuxKoptoi oi vcKpoc ot iv icvpCta 6woOvrja'KovT€^, blessed are 

the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7 : 13. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used ; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23 : 20 ; 
26 : 52; John 16 : 2, et aL) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural -designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 

Thus xavrl d.p$p(iir<fi ir€pirefiPOfiiv(p (Gal. 5:3; cf . 6 : 13) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to he circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5 : 1 XafipaifOfjxpot does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 6:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole ; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative KadUrTarai may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be lr^[>eatedly'] 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf . 125. 
In Luke 16 : 18 rat 6 diroXviav means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces, 

125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those jiist referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.^ 

Thus in Gal. 5 : 3 (see 124) TepiT€fivofUpip\B not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5 : 1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genommen loorden), 
hut that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 xaXovfixpos 
is one that is (not, has been ) called. In Luke 13 : 23, el dXlyoi ol 

^ This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, It is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yiypairTai. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. In the sentence. The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypd<l>€Tai, and in German by loird geschrieben. 
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ata^iuvoi, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become"] saved, Cf. Luther's version, meirist du, 
doss wenige selig werdenf and Weizs&cker's, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
toerdenf 

The same participle in Acts 2 : 47 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18 ; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. T, W. Chambers in 
J,B.L, June 1886, p. 40, that '^the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action/* 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms, 

126. *A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13 : 11, rbv irapaSMvTa airrSv^ 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle xapahibodt alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 

127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 

Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 
to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. HA. 856, a i G. 1289 ; G^.MT. 140. 

Matt. 2 : 20 ; rtOvrjKoxnv yap ol ^tjtovvtcs t^v iln))(Yjv rov irat&ov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child's life. See also 
John 12 : 17 ; Acts 4 : 34 (cf . v. 37) ; 10 : 7 ; Gal. 1 ; 23. 

128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) The Conative Present. 

Matt. 23 : 13 ( WH, et al., 14) ; ovSk rov^ €la'€pxofi€yov9 &<f>UT€ eto-cX^ctv, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 : 23. 

130. (6) The Present for the Future, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 

Acts 21 : 3 ; cxcco-e yap to ttXoTov ^ avo<f>opTii6fi€vov rov yofjuov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden, 

131. (c) The Present of Past Action still in Progress, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9 : 33 ; evpev Sk cKct avBpwrov riva ovofmri Aivcav cf eriav 6kt<o 
KaTcuceifjLevov iirl Kpapdrrov, and there he found a certain man named 
^neaSf who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9 : 20 ; Mark 5 : 25 ; Luke 8 : 43 ; John 5:5; Acts 24 : 10. 
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132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist,. but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense, so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in Kew Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence ; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 

Rem. Compare the following statements of modem grammarians : 

"Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
tim«, we do not here understand at once how the participle became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [TraparaTt/cws] in the participle 
of the present ; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to expresa 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If^ 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle." — CurtixiLSi Elucidations of the Student's Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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«t An und ftir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seine m 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip des kiirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und f iir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soil ; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches f(ir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das prftsentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthftlt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
tiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soil.*' 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 125. 

"In s&tzen wie iveiS^ elireVf dirrfet; eliritv raOra diryei; idp ti <l>dy<a<nv, 
dvoffTi/iffovTai (Xen. An. IV. 6, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegentiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, well die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten VoUstftndigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung Hess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden VerbalbegrifEe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Satzen wie E 98, Kal /3<£X* iiratccovTo. tvx^v Kard 
Be^ibv (jS/mv, Herod. 5, 24, eS iwoirjiTas &iriK6iJ£P0Sf Xen. An. I. 3, 17, /3ov- 
\oLiJ,T}v d* Slp Akovtos diriiav K^pov Xadeip airrbv &ire\$(i>v, Thuk. 6, 4, tfreiri di 
iyy&rara dKrw Kal ^Karbv yuerd t^v <r0er^pav otKunv FeXfJoi 'AKpdyavra 
ipKiffap, rifp yukp ir6Xtv dvb tov *AKpdyoPTOs ttotuimv dpofidcapres, olKurrds bk 
voL'^caPTes * kpurrbpovp Kal nu<rTfXov, pbfxifjja bk rd FeX^wi' bbpres, WO die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
well es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
•oder die Partizipien nur eine, beziehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 
'der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.'' — 
SBr. 161. 

133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf . 35, and 39, and see examples below. 

134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 

The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 

Matt. 4:2; koI viyorcvcra? '^ficpas reaa-epaKovra kol vvKTas Tccrcrcpa- 

Korra varepov CTrctVaccv, and having fasted forty days and forty 

nightSy he afterward hungered, 
Mark 1 : 31 ; -qytiptv avrqv Kparijaus rrjs x^''P^^> ^^^ taking her by the 

hand he raised her up. 
John 5 : 13 ; 6 Sk la^cis ovk ^Sci tls co-riv, but he that had been healed 

wist not who it was. 
Acts 14 : 19 ; #cat Trcwravrc? tou? ox^ov^ koI XL$d(TavT€^ tov UarXov, 

iavpov 1^0) T^s 7roA.€a>5, and having persuaded the multitudes they 

stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 
Acts 27 : 13 ; ho^avrt^ rrj^ irpoOia-eai^: KCKparrjKevca apavrc? Sxthov 

wupcXeyovTo ryjv KpT^rrp/, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 

posey they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 
Rom. 5:1; StKaicD^evre? ovv €k TrtOTcws tLprjvriv txaipxv irpo^ rov Oeov, 

having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; €i;;(aptoTa) t<5 ^c<S . . . iwl rrj xoipvn tov Otciv rrj BoOeCfry 

vfiiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 
Col. 1 : 3, 4 ; €r;(apiaToi)/xcv t<3 Otta . . . oxovcrarre? Tqv irlariv vfjJav, 
we give thanks to God . . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; MdpKov dvaXafiiav aye fxcrd (rtavrov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 

135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5 : 13 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or coordinate verb with and; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1 : 3, 4 (134). 

137. The inceptive use of the Aorist is of special impor- 
tance in the case of the participle. Chief attention being 
directed to the inception of the action, it is frequently this 
beginning only that precedes the action of the principal verb. 
See Acts 27 : 13, So^avres (134); also Mark 5 : 33 ; Acts 13 : 27 ; 
23:1; 2 Tim. 4 : 10. ^ 

138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1 : 31 (134); 
also Mark 5 : 36 ; Acts 13 : 16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14 : 19 ; 27 : 13 ; 2 Tim. 
4 : 11 (134) ; also Luke 21 : 1 ; Acts 21 : 1 ; Acts 10 : 23, R.V. 

139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 

Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 
infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 
by the verb. JSTA 856, b; a. 1290; G^.MT. 150. . 

Matt. 27 : 4 ; -qfjuaprov 7rapa8ov$ alfjta &U(Uov, I sinned in that I betrayed 

innocent blood. 
Acts 10 : 33 ; <rv t€ koXS)^ iirovrja'a^ Trapaycvo/xevo?, and thou hast well 

done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19 : 27 (and the numerous 

instances of the phrase diroKpt^cl? etwcv) ; Acts 27 : 3 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 18 ; 

Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7 : 27 ; Gen. 43 : 5. 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 

141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action mobt fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8 : 29 ; Acts 7 : 26) , and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13 : 33 ; 1 Sam. 12 : 19). 

142. The Aorist Participle of Subsequent Action. 

The Aorist Participle is sometimes used of an action ante- 
cedent to the time of speaking but subsequent to that of 
the principal verb. 

John 11 : 2 ; ^v Sc Mapiot/x ^ dX€{^a<ra rov Kvpuov fxvpt^ koI iKfidiaau 
rov$ 7rd8a$ avrov rais $pL$lv avr^s, i/s 6 d8€A.<^s Aa^apo9 '^(rSevei, 
and it was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick. Cf. 
John 12 : 3. 

Acts 25 : 13 ; 'AyptTnras 6 PaxriXm kol 'RtpvCicri Karrfwrja'av cis Kaura- 
pvav aoTraa-dfievoi. rbv ^orov, Agrippa the king and Bernice arrived 
at Ccesarea and saluted Festus, See also examples cited under 
144, 145. 

143. It is a question of interpretation to be determined in 
each case whether the fact of antecedence to the time of speak- 
ing, or of subsequence to the time of the principal verb, is most 
prominent in the mind of the writer. That which requires 
most clearly to be observed is that neither relation is expressed 
by the participle ; this only designates the action as a sim- 
ple event ; other considerations must come in to determine the 
time-relation. 
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144. The Aorist Participle referring to a subsequent action 
is sometimes used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations that govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construc- 
tions. Instances of this use occur not infrequently in classical 
Greek. See G,M.T. 152; Carter and Humphreys in CI, Rev. 
Feb. 1891. For New Testament instances, see John 11 : 2 
(142) ; also Matt. 10 : 4; 11: 21 ; Acts 1 : 16 ; Col. 1:8. 

145. Ko certain instance of an Aorist Participle used 
adverbially as the equivalent of an adverbial or coordinate 
clause, and referring to a subsequent action, has been observed 
in classical Greek, though one or two possible ones occur. 
See Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423), cited by Carter, and Thuc. 
II. 49. 2, cited by Humphreys^ in CL Eev, Feb. 1891. 

For New Testament instances, see Acts 25 : 13 (142) ; also 
Acts 16 : 23 ; 22 : 24 ; 23 : 35 ; 24 : 23. In all these cases it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the participle (which is with- 
out the article and follows the verb) is equivalent to Kai with 
a coordinate verb and refers to an action subsequent in fact 
and in thought to that of the verb which it follows. These in- 
stances are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Ka. § 76, d ; 
and cf. Dan. 2 : 26, 27 ; 3 : 13, 24, 26, 27, etc. 

In Rom. 4 : 19, Kal fi^ Ao'Sev^a'as r§ rrlo'Tei KarcvSi^ffCv rb iavroO <r(a/ia 
[;id7i] y€V€Kpu)fi^yov, the participle dtrdevifiiras, though preceding the verb, is 
most naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the 
action denoted by KarevSrjffey. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist 
Participle of Subsequent Action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9 : 12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if elfpdfjuevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of eiffTjXdev. But it is possible that elffrjxeev is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance lnt6 the holy place and 
the subsequent offering of the blood, and that ei/pdfievoi is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in Il.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2 : 7 yevhyusvot 
is related to Xa^ibv as a participle of identical action ; the relation of Xa^dtv 
to iKhu)C€v is less certain. It may denote the same action as iK^yourep 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to iK^yuxrey. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles da6s and v\ripo<t>opri$€i$ may be understood as together 
defining iycBwafKbOrt ry irliTTei, though 8o6s is strictly subsequent to iyeBvya- 
/xibdri. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 3:18, where ^(aowoiriScls is clearly subse- 
quent to iiridayey [or lira^ey], but is probably to be taken together with 
davartadels as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpurrbs dira^ irepl 
dfMfyriQy diridayey, SLKatos inrkp dBlKUjyf tya iffids rrpoffaydyy r<fi $e(}. 

146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9 : 12 ; koI ttSev avSpa . . . Avavtav ovofjuart eicreAdovra koI liri- 
Ofvra avT<u ')(<upa^j and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10 : 18 ; Acts 10 : 3 ; 11:3; 
26:13; 2 Pet. 1:18. 

Luke 4 : 23 ; o<ra ^Kovcra/xcv ycvofuva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 

147. The Aorist Participle with XavOav<a denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13 : 2), the similar construction with €l>6dv<o 
and Tvyxavo), not at all. HA. 856, b ; G. 1290. 

148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16 : 2, 6 diroKTCtms [vfias j So^ Xarptiav 9rpo(r^€pav roi ^€<u, means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Gf. Gen. 4 : 15. 

149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participleused adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 

Heb. 2 : 10 ; hrptircv yap avr^, 8t' Sv ra irdvra koX 8t' oJ to. 7raK^o^ 
TToAAovs vlov^ CIS Sofcv dyayovra tov apx^iyov t^s (r<iyrrfpia^ avrcliv 
8ia ira6rjfJua.Tiav TcXctoKrat, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyayoi^a is neither antecedent nor subsequent to rcXcto)- 
o-cu, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by ore rjyayev or cv tc3 dyayctv (cf . 109). 

The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; T, D. Seymour in T,A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf . exx. under 119. 

150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive, i But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase o$ I\aj3e referred in Greek 
to past time, o$ \dpy S,v to present or future time. It is not probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 \a^{bv was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 Xa^ibv he sometimes thought os ^\a/3e, sometimes os Xd/3];. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \a^(hv meant simply the receiver^ the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus 
for 6 Xaj3(6v in Matt. 25 : 16 os IXajSe might have stood, and it may be 
translated, he that received; while for b 6 fi6(r as in Matt. 23:20 os o/iStrfi 
dv might have stood, and it may be translated, whoever sweareth ; and for 
6 ihrofielpas in Matt. 24 : 13 os {fwofjuelvg dv might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf . Luke 12 : 8-10. But these 
dfi^erences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer — would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 Xa^ibv and 6 {nrofielvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 6/i6<rai is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made to aid us in a 
fuller interpretation of the facts of the case, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense. 

151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time- relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 

^ W, G, Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bib, 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time ; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, wliich in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
11:4; 13:17. 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, WJien I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence. They that have done good sJiall come forth to the resurrection of 
life — have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2 : 16 ; Acts 10 : 35. 



THE FUTTJEE PAETIOIPLE. 

152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
866; (?. 1288. 
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Acts. 24 : 11 ; ov TrActovs ct<nv fjuoi yifxipax SwScKa a<^' ijs aviprjv irpwTKV- 
VT^atav ets ^lepovaakT^fji, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem, 

1 Cor. 15 : 37 ; ov to trSnia to yevrjaoficyov (nrctpcis, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 

Rem. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del, iv. pp. 97 ff. ; Br. 163. 

153. The Present Participle of the verb /xcWco with a Pres- 
ent or Aorist Infinitive of another verb occurs as a periphrasis 
for the Future Participle of the latter verb. Its range of use, 
however, differs somewhat from that of the Future Participle. 
While both denote what is future with reference to the action 
of the principal verb, /xcAAcdv is not used, as the Future Parti- 
ciple is, to express purpose, and is used, as the Future Partici- 
ple is not, to express intention, even unfulfilled intention. See 
John 12 : 4 (cf . John 6 : 64) ; Acts 18 : 14 ; 20 : 3, 7. 
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154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
» to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856 ; a. 1288. 

Acts 10 : 17 ; 61 av3pe$ ol aTrea-ToX/xfVoi . . . iTriarrjo'av irrl tov TrvXwva, 
the men who had been sent , , , stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15 : 14 ; TreTrXriptofih/OL Tratrrys t^s yv(aa'€(aii filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; lyvcDM Svvafuv ii^XrjXvOvTav air c/xov, / perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle <av. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4 : 18 ; 
Col. 1:21. 

156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 

John 11 : 44 ; i$ij\Oev 6 reOvrjKu)^ SeSefievoi rov^ TroSas koX ras x^^P^^ 
Kupuu^, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5 : 15, iayrfKora, noting the 
Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in V. 18 ; also 1 Cor. 2 : 7, dtroKtKpvfifihrqvt comparing v. 10. 



THE MOODS. 



MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 

THE IITDIOATIVE MOOD. 

157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865 ; 

a. 1317. 

John 1:1; Iv dpxo V^ o \6yoq, in the beginning was the Word. 
Mark 4:7; kol Kapnov ovk eSuiKeVf and it yielded no fruit. 
Matt. 2:2; ttoO cotiv 6 rexOiU fiaaiXtv^ twv 'lovSatW, where is he 
' that is born King of the Jews f 
John 1 : 38 ; ri {i/tcZtc, what are ye seeking f 

158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 

John 13 : 8 ; cav fxrj val/n) (re, ovk l^x^i^ fJ''^p<K fi€T ifjuov, if I wash thee noty 
thou hast no part with me. 

169. (a) When qualified by particles such as av, ci^c, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, etc. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(6) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 

than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 

73 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 

Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 167 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 169 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. 



THE 8UBJUN0TIVE MOOD. 

The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 

160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866, 1 ; G. 1344 ; B. p. 209 ; WM. p. 356 ; 
a.MT. 255, 256. 

Heb. 12 : 1 ; Si vwofjuovrj^ rpixtofuv tov irpoKeifKvov "^juv dywva, let us 

run with patience the race that is set before us. 
1 John 4:7; ayamfoi, dyairtofxtv dXXiyXovs, beloved, let us love one 

another. 

161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
a</>€s or &tvpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 

Matt. 7:4; a<^e$ ck/SoXo) to Kap^os Ik tov 6<t>6a\fjixnj aov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6 : 42 ; Acts 7 : 34. 

The sense of &4>€i in Matt. 27 : 49 and of A^ere in Mark 15 : 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., &<f>lrifju, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21 : 38 (Mark 12 : 7) deOre is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of Aye, <t>4pe, etc., in classical Greek. G^.MT. 267 ; 
J5. p. 210 ; WM, p. 356. 

162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with fjuij to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. ffA. 866, 2 ; O-. 1346 ; 
a.MT. 259. 

Matt. 6 : 34 ; fxrj ovv fjL€pifxvrj<njT€ ets rrjv avpvov, be not therefore anxiotu 

for the morrow. 
Heb. 3:8; firj CKXrjpvvrjfTf. Tots icapSias v/xcov, harden not your hearts. 
Matt. 6 : 13 ; koI firj eto-evey/q^s ^/ixas ets Tr€Lpaa'fi6v, and bring us not into 

temptation. 

163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with /xiy. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
(xij and a Present Imperative with fi^ is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 

164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with referenbe to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 

Acts 18 : 9 ; \aXei icat fxrj o-toiTn/cri^s, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; firj &8tK'ij<rrjrc t^v yrjv, hurt not the earth. 

166. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 

Mark 6 : 50 ; €y<a ci/u, firj fftoPeiaOe, it is /, be not afraid. 
John 5 : 14 ; firfKen dfmfyrave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 

Mark 13 : 21 ; ksu rorc iaa^ ris vfuv dfrg *18c <J8c 6 x^hotos 18c 
iKtif fi^ irurrcverc, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, L09 there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24 :23. 

166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16 : 11 ; 2 Thess. 2 : 3. 

167. The strong negative, ov fiy, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 

Matt. 13 : 14 and Acts 26 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6 : 0, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predicate, as in R.V. Cf. Gen. 3 : 1, od /xi^ 0d7irr6, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G^.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21 : 19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever^ is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and oi> fn/j being unusual in prohibitions. 

168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 
having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3 ; O-. 1368. 

Luke 3 : 10 ; rC ovv iron^a'<afuv, what then shall we do t 
Luke 11 : 5 ; rk €$ vyJav If et <f>(Xov . . . kwL ctwQ avr^, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him f 

169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done ; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 

(a) The interrogative question of fact. 

Matt. 16 : 13 ; rCva Xeyovo-iv ot ayOpiairoi ctvot rov vlov rolv avOpioirovt 
who do men say that the Son of man is f See also Mark 16 : 3 ; 
John 7 : 45 ; Acts 17 : 18. 

(b) The rhetorical question of fact, 

1 Cor. 9:1; wk dfu dlirotrroXo?, am I not an apostle f 

Luke 23 : 31 ; ori ct iv vyp<tf fvXip ravra woiownv, iv tw $rjp^ rC yhrfrax, 

for if they do these things in a green tree, what will he done in the dry f 

See also Luke 11 : 5 ; 16 : 11. 

(c) The interrogative deliberative question, 

Mark 12 : 14 ; Suip,cvj rj firj Sw/icv, shall we give, or shall we not give f See 
also Matt. 6 : 31 ; 18 : 21 ; Luke 22 : 49. 

(d) The rhetorical deliberative question, 

Rora. 10:14; ttw? oZv iiriKaXiamrrai cis ov ovk Mtrrevaxiv; iws 8e 
•jTurrevo'wnv ov ovk rJKovauv ; . . • Trcas Se Kr}pv(<Mnv iav firf airoara- 
XSktiv, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed f 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard f . . . how 
shall they preach except they he sent f See also Matt. 26 : 54 ; Luke 
14 : 34 ; John 6 : 68. 

Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences- 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future Indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23 : 33 ; Bom. 10 : 14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 

171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by $€k€ii, $€Xmt€, or PovKttrOt. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb $€X.€iy is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by fva, but tva never occurs when the verb 
6€X.€iv is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, i.e, when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 

Luke 22 : 9 ; vcv ^c\ci9 iroifudjiriofjLeyf where wilt thou that we make ready f 
See also Matt. 26 : 17; 27 : 17, 21 ; Mark 10 : 36, 51 ; 14 : 12; 15 : 9; 
Luke 9 : 54 ; 18 : 41 ; 1 Cor. 4 : 21 (N.B.), and cf . (iva) Matt. 7 : 12 ; 
Mark 6 :25; Luke 6 : 31; 1 Cor. 14 : 5. 

172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 

Aorist Subjunctive is used with ov fiT] in. the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. MA. 1032 ; G. 1360. 

Heb. 13 : 5 ; ov fiy at dKCo ov^ ov firj at iyKaraXIirta, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5 : 18 ; 
Mark 13 : 30 ; Luke 9 : 27, etfreq. Cf. GUd. in AJ.P. in. 202 f. 

Bem. In Luke 18 : 7 and Rev. 15 : 4 the Subjunctiye with oi fi'fj is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctiye may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 

173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
In Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
od fii} in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with o^ /a^ see 66 ; cf . Gild, u.s. 
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THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 

174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the Kew 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 

175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without av to express a wish. HA. 870 ; Gr. 1507. 

1 Pet. 1:2; x<^^ ^/xiv icoi dprjvrf irXyfivvBtiri, grace to you and peace 

he multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3 : 16 ; avro9 8^ 6 Kvpvo^ rrj^ dprprifji B<arf vfuv rrjv tiprqvrjiVy 

now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 

176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament : Mark 11 : 14 ; Luke 1 : 38 ; 20 : 16 ; Acts 8 : 20 ; Rom. 3 : 4 

8:6; 3:31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 13; 9: 14; 11:1, 11; 16 : 6, 13 ; 1 Cor. 6: 16 
Gal. 2:17; 3:21; 6:14; lThess.3:ll, 12; 6:23; 2Thess.2:17; 3:6 
16 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 16, 18 ; Philem. 20 ; Heb. 13 : 21 ; 1 Pet. 1 : 2 ; 2 Pet. 1 : 2 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11 : 14 and Acts 8 : 20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 

177. The phrase ft^) yhoiro is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in PauPs writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle's abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3 : 4, and Ltft. on Gal. 2 : 17. On Gal. 6 : 14 cf. 1 Mace. 9 : 10. 

178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with av 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872 ; Q. 1327 ff. 

Acts 8 : 31 ; ircik ya(i &v 8vKu/ii7v cav /ai; ris 6Si;yi7<rei /ic, Aoto should I be 

able unless some one shall guide me f 
Acts 17 : 18 ; ri &v OfXot 6 cnrcp/yioXoyos oiTros Xcyctv, what would this 
babbler wish to say f 

179. The Optative with iv occurs in the New Testament only in Luke^s 
writings: Luke ♦1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [♦16:26; 18:36] ; Acts ^6:24; 
t8 : 31 ; ♦lO : 17 ; tl7 : 18 ; [26 : 29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with ♦ are in indirect questions ; the two marked with t are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text ; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one Instance (Acts 8 : 31} is the con- 
dition expressed. 

THE DIFESATIVE HOOD. 

180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA.81B; fl^. 1342. 

Matt. 5 : 42 ; rt^ alrovytC O'c So^j give to him that asketh thee, 
1 Thess. 5 : 19 ; ro irvevfui. firj aPeywrty quench not the spirit, 

Bem. Bespecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 364. 

181. The Imperative l^fooD is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 

lllark 9 : 22 ; d^X A rt Swjy, /ion^Orfaov rfiuv fnrXayxyiJcrBu^ c<^' ^/^S» 
but if thou canst do anything^ have compassion on us and help us, 

Luke 17 : 5 ; kcu et^rav ot diroaToXoi rw Kvpito IIpoo^cs i^/aiv Trorriv, 
and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith, 

John 17 : 11 ; irdrtp ayic, n^p-qa-ov avrovs iv tw ovofiarC oov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name, 

182. The Imperative Mood is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8 : 31, 32 ; ol Sk Scufwue^ TrapcKoXovv avrdv Xeyoyres Ei €K/3a\- 
Acts 17/iaS} dTTOOTCcAov 17/yias CIS r^v dyeXi/v rcov ;(0£/>q>v. koi cIttcv 
avrois "YTrdycrc, aruf ^Ae demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us outy send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
them. Go, 

John 2 : 19 ; dvcKplOrf *Iiy<rous koi dvcy avrots Aixrarc rov voiov ravrov 
Kol \lv\ rpurlv TnUpai^ cyc/xo airrov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up, 

1 Cor. 7 : 36 ; koi (ct) ovra)$ d^e£\ei yivtaOax, 6 BtSxi ttoccito) • ov\ 
dfuaprdiva' ya/jL€LT(txrav, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry, 

183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or Jiortatory force. 

Luke 6 : 37 ; firj KpCvere, kcu ov /j,rj KpiBrjrt, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged, Cf. John 2 : 19, above. 

184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distindtion of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 



FINITE MOODS IN SUBOEDINATE CLAUSES. 

185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified 
as follows: 

I. SUBSTANTITB. 

(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 857-360). 

(2) As object in indirect discourse (334-856). 

(8) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 

II. Al>JBOTIVS. 

(1) Appositive (211, 213). 

(2) Belative (280-833, in part). 
(8) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 

in. Adverbial, denoting 

(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 821-333). 

(2) Place (289-816, in part). 

(8) Condition (288-277, 296-316). 

(4) Concession ^278-288). 

(5) Cause (228-233, 294). 

(6) Purpose ([188-196], 197-199, 317). 

(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part ; 818, 819). 

(8) Result (218, 219, 284-237). 

(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 

(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 
in part). 

Bem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 

187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
.347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 

Moods in clauses introduced by final particles . . 188-227. 

Moods in clauses of cause 228-233. 

Moods in clauses of result 234-237. 
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Moods in conditional sentences 238-277. 

Moods in concessive sentences 278-288. 

Moods in relative clauses 289-333. 

Definite relative clauses 292-295. 

Conditional relative clauses 296-316. 

Relative clauses expressing purpose .... 317-320. 

Relative clauses introduced by Ic^s, etc. . . 321-333. 

Lidirect Discourse 334-356. 

Construction after Kal iyivero, etc 357-360. 



HOODS nr GLAUSES nrrBODnoED by usal fabtioles. 

188. GiiAssiFicATioN. Under the general head of clauses 
introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 
Greek : 

(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting^ etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving j etc. 

(4) Object clauses after verbs oi fearing, 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 

(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 

(7) Clauses of conceived result. 

189. Greneral Usagre. The relations expressed by the 
clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations ; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses ; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the six classes of clauses 
named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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, Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses ; 
the Future Indicative is sometimes used, and very rarely 
the Present Indicative. 

190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, oirca^^ and fiij. 

Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Scham, Beitrftge zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild, (on the basis of Weber's 
work) in A, J, P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 63 ff. 

191. New Testament Use of Tm. Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of Iva is one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. "Im oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 

(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 

(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 

(6) Clauses of conceived result. 

Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs ?va in classical Greek. Cf. GMT, 311. 

192. New Testament Use of ottws. "Otto)? occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. (?.MT. 
313. 

193. New Testament Use of /«;. Miy is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 

(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of fearing, Cf. ©.MT. 
307-310, 339, 352. 

194. 'Os, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20 ; 24. *0<^pa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 312, 314. 

195. Use of av. In classical Greek, pure final clauses and 
object clauses after verbs of striving, etc., introduced by oiro)? 
and w? frequently take av without change of meaning. Indeed, 
oTTcos is regularly accompanied by av in Attic inscriptions. 
Gild, in A,J,P. vl p. 54; Meist p. 212; G.MT. 328. In the 
New Testament there are four instances of ottws av, all in pure 
final clauses, three of them in quotations from the Septuagint. 
Luke2:35; Acts3:19; 15:17; Rom. 3 : 4. 

196. "Oirwj after verbs of fearing^ which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 

197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose ofl&ce is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optative or the Subjunctive. EA. 881 ; (}. 1365. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 

Matt. 7:1; y^ KpCvtre, Iva firf KptSrjrtf judge not^ that ye be not judged, 

Rom. 1:11; imnoSCt yap iSctv v^^f tva ri furaZut xdpurfm v/uiv irvcv- 

fULTUcoyf for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 

Rom. 9 : 17 ; c2s avro rovro i(rjy€ipd <r€ otna^ ivBeCifofuu cv ooc r^v 

ivvofuv fwv, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 

show in thee my power. 
Acts 28 : 27 ; ksu. roiis 6<l>&aXfJuns aurcov iKKofifivaav * fiij ttotc iScMny 

ToU 6<l>0aXfijoi^f and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 

perceive with their eyes, 

198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. A very few 
instances of the Present Indicative occur in the New Testa- 
ment. HA. 881, c ; O, 1366 ; B, pp. 234 f . ; WM. pp. 360 ff. ; 
WT, pp. 289 ff. ; and cf . WH. on passages cited by B. and W, 

Luke 20 : 10 ; dircoTCiXev vpo^ roiis yco>pyovs ^avkov, Iva , , , Swrovaiv, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 

Gal. 4 : 17 ; cicicXeZcrcu v/uias BiXownv, Iva avrovs {i^ovre, they desire to 
shut you out, that ye may seek them. See also 1 Cor. 4 : 6 ; 1 John 5 : 20. 

199. The Future Indicative occurs in pm*e final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after &ir(as, rarely alter ft-^, &s, and 6<f>pa, never after tva. 
GMT, 324; Weber, u.s. ; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after tva ; a few instances occur after fi-^ (fx-^vore) and one after 
&irm. The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive 
and Future Indicative, and both forms are sometimes foimd together, 
after the same conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, 
or both Future and Subjunctive : Matt. 7:6; 18 : 16 ; Mark 14 : 2 ; Luke 

14 : 10 ; 20 : 10 ; John 7:3; 17 : 2 ; Acts 21 : 24 ; 28 : 27 ; Rom. 3:4; 
Gal. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhortiug, etc. 

In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting^ commanding^ entreat- 
ing^ and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs ott®? and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. 0^.1373; (?.MT. 355. 

In the Jfew Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both Xva and ottg)?; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 

Mark 5:18; -TrapeKaXet avrov 6 ^axfJuovurBti^ Xva jjuer avrov rj, he who 
had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 

Luke 10 : 2 ; ^rjOrjre ovv rov Kvptov rov Oepurfjuov ottcos ipydras iK^aXy 
€15 Tov OepiafJLov avrov, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14 : 36 ; 
16 : 20; Acts 23 : 15; 1 Cor. 1 : 10; 2 Cor. 8:6; Mark 13 : 18 
(cf. Matt. 24 : 20) ; Luke 22 : 46 (cf . v. 40). 

Bem. Some editors read an Optative in such a clause after a primary 
tense in Eph. 1 : 17. See B, p. 46 ; WH. vol. II., Appendix, p. 168. 

201. The use of Xva in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.WT. 357. In the Ne^*^ Testament 
Xva occurs much more frequently than Circus in such clauses. 

202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. I'his is also in the Kew 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the Xva and ottws clauses. KeXevo) and the com- 
pounds of Tao-o-d) take only the Infinitive. "EvrcAXo/juii never 
takes an Infinitive, but uses Iva with the Subjunctive instead. 

203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb BiXia when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by tva. Here also belongs the verb 
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dwov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 

fcafiirra> ra yovara (£ph. 3 : 14), and fiveCay votovfjuu ivl rStv 
wpoaevxS>v (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4; 12), which are 
paraphrases for irpoo'tvxpfuu. 

204. In many cases a clause or Infinitiye after a verb of eommanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf . 837, and (7.MT. 684. Matt. 16 : 20 ; Mark 9:9; 13 : 34. 

205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Strivingr, etc. In 

classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive for^ to take care^ 
to plarij to effect^ are followed by ottcd? with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 885 ; Q-. 1372. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and iva more fre- 
quently than 07rft)9. 

John 12 : 10 ; ipovXewravro Sk oi apyupiU tva iccu rov Aa^apov cLtto- 
KT€LV<afnVf but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 

Rev. 3:9; i3ov ttoii^o'O) avrovs Iva rj^ovaiv koL irpoaicvvi^ovaiv ivdmvov 
Tiav TToSStv (rov, koI yi/tjcrtv ort €ya> rjydirr^d ere, behold , I will make 
them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16 : 10 ; Col. 4 : 16, 17 ; Rev. 13 : 12, 16. 

206. When the object clause after a verb meaning to care 
for, to take heed, is negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
/4iy (instead of oinas firi) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. Q. 1375; QMT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24 : 4 ; 
Acts 13:40; 1 Cor.8:9; 10:12; Gal.6:l; Col. 2:8; 1 Thess. 
5:15; Heb. 3:12. 

"Oircos iLti with the Future in classical Greek, and Iva firj with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11 : 37 ; 2 John 8. 
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207. "Oirwy occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12 : 14 ; 22 : 15 ; Mark 3 : 6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11 : 18. See Th, 3irwj, II. 2. 

208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of strimng, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 

209. It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether fir/i with 
the Subjunctive after 6pa or dpare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. GMT. 354, 307) ; and though in the 
New Testament 6pa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9: 30; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, fi-^ with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18 ; 10 ; 1 Thess. 5 : 15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

M^ with the Subjunctive after j8\^ir« is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that pxiiru does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with /aij, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjimctive (Luke 21 : 8 ; Gal. 5 : 15 ; Heb. 12 : 25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24 : 4 ; Mark 
13 : 5 ; Acts 13 : 40 ; 1 Cor. 8 : 9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by tva (1 Cor. 16 : 10). This indicates that we have not a coor- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
fi\4ir€, apid in 2 John 8 jSX^ere, is followed by tva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3 : 12 the Future Indicative with fA-fj is evidently an objective 
clause. 

Rem. Concerning Luke 11 : 35, see B, p. 243 ; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p. 631 ; WT, p. 503 ; Th. /ttij. III. 2 ; R. V. ad loc. 

210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26 : 4, and John 11 : 53, cf. Acts 9 : 23 ; 
with Rev. 13 : 12 cf. 13 : 13. 

The verbs ^i^rco) and a<t>Lrfiu, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by tva with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11 : 16 ; 1 Cor. 14»: 12 ; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2. 

211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by tVa. Clauses introduced by tva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 

These clauses may be further classified as follows : 

212. (a) Subject of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 206. 

1 Cor. 4:2; f^rfrelrax iv rots oiKovofjuoi^ tva irMrrds Tts €vp€$y, it is 

required in stewards that a man be found faithfuL 
Key. 9:4; koi ippiOtf avrais tva furf c&.icqo'ovaLv rov xoprov rrj^ y^s, 

and it wcls said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 

earth. See also Mark 9 : 12 (yeypanToi implies command or will) ; 

Rev. 9 : 5. 

213. (h) Subject, Predicate, or Appositive with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun, 

John 4 : 34 ; c/xov ppSifw. iariv tva Tron^tD to OiXrjfm, rov 'n'€fiAl/avT6q 

/JL€ Kol reA.cKoo'O) TO cpyov avrov, my meat is to do the will of him 

that sent me and to accomplish his work, 
John 15:12; avnq IotIv iJ IvtoKt} ^ c/miy, Tva ^yairart dAAi/Aov?; this 

is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1 : 43 ; 

John 6:29,89,40; 15:8, 13; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 3:1; 

2 John 6 ; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17 : S and is 
adopted by Tisch, smd, Treg. {text), 

214. (c) Subject of phrases signifying it is profitMe, it is 
sufficient, etc. 

Matt. 10:25; apKvrov rcS fmOrjry Iva yewqrca <as 6 Si&uTKczXos avrov, 
it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
5:29, 30; 18:6; Luke 17:2; John 11:50; 16:7; 1 Cor. 4:3. 

215. Complementary and Cpexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by tW. Clauses introduced by cva are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 

These clauses may be classified as follows : 

216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives signifying authority , power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 

Mark 11 : 28 ; rj rk crot €^k€v rrfv i^ovaiav ravrrp^ tva ravra ttoi^?, 

or who gave thee this authority to do these things f 
John 12 : 23 ; ikr^XvOev ^ (upa tva So^axrOg 6 vtos rov avOpdlnrov, the 

hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 

8:8; Luke 7:6; John 1 : 27 ; 2 : 25 ; 16 : 2, 32 ; 1 John 2 : 27 ; 

Rev. 21 : 23. 

217. (6) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance ; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 

John 8 : 56 ; *A)3paa/x. 6 irarqp vfjJav rfyaXXma-aro Iva l&rj rrjv rfixipav 
T^v liLrfv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; irXrjpiMrart fwv rrp^ x'H^^ "^ ''^ **^® <t>povrJT€, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye he of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15 : 10.) See also John 9 : 22 ; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the Iva, clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5 : 7. Cf . Martyr. Polyc. 10. 1. 

218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by Xva. 
Clauses introduced by Xva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; rk rjfjutprcy^ outos ^ oi yovcts avrou, Iva Tv<t>^Jo^ y^vvrfOy, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should he horn blind f 

1 Thess. 5:4; v/icis Se, d8cA.<^', ovk core iv cricorct, tva ^ ^/tepa 
vfjLos fis /cXcirra? KaraXdPrif hut ye, hrethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you cu thieves. See also 1 John 1 : 9 (cf . 
Heb. 6 : 10 — Infinitive in similar construction) ; 2 Cor. 1 : 17 ; Rev. 
9 : 20 (cf. Matt. 21 : 32) ; 14 : 13 ; 22 : 14. 

219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by Tm is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cages the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, e.g., 1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say. He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumidate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumvlate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently ; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say. He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas. 1 :4; ^ 8c inrofiovrj Ipyov 
reXctov ^x^rta, Iva lyre re\ctoi koL oXoKXrjpoi, and let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10 ; 36 ; 
inrofiovrji yap ^X^'^^ X/^ctav tva to OeXrjfW. rov Oeov woirfcravTes KOfucrfcOc 
T^v iwayyeXuLv, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of Ood, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the tva clause expresses the purpose of €;(er(i). In the second, 
though the purpose of wrofumj is contained in the clause tm 
. . . lirayyeXunv, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of vtto/iovt; is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9 : 2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the tva clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning whicli the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of Iva with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of wore with the Infinitive. Cf . 370, c, and 
especially GMT. 582-584. 

220. Some of the instances under 216-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations : John 17 : 2 ; Mark 11 : 28 ; Luke 
7 : 6 ; 1 John 2 : 27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 

221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
tm clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the tva clause. 

222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by Tva denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 

Luke 9 ; 45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11 : 26 ; WM. 
p. 674 ; WT, p. 469). Gal. 6 : 17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
tpa clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rev. 13 : 13 is the most probable instance of tva denoting 
actual result ; tva , . , voty is probably equivalent to (Hja-re voieTp, and is 
epexegetic of /jLeydXa. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting tva irXrjpbjdy, Matt. 1 : 22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel nevet uses 
tva to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of dwws (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with tva. 
With 1:22; 2:15; 4:14; 12 : 17 ; 21 : 4; 26 : 56, cf. 8 : 17 ; 13:36. 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of tva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dicksouy Modem Greek, pp. 319-321. Concerning whether 
fya in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telle, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1 : 22 : '^"lya ist niemals iK^arixbvy so doss, sondem 
immer t€\ik6v, damit,^^ — the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. FrUzsehe on Matt. pp. 836 ff. ; WT, pp. 457-462 ; WM. 
pp. 573-678 ; B. pp. 235-240 : " And although it [tva\ never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for Cairre with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatiyely restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning ; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force, ^* p. 239. Hunzinger, 
^^Die in der klassischen Gracitftt nicht gebr&uchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iya im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,*' in Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-643 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion — ^'dass tva im N.T. in alien 
F&llen final verstanden werden kann,*' unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term final. 

224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Dangrer. 

In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ fiT] with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. HA. 887 ; a. 1378. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12 : 20 ; <^o)3ot;fuu yap /xi} ttcus €X.6o>v ovx otovs ^cAo) evpm vfia'Syfor 
I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as 1 
would. See also Acts 23 : 10 ; 27 : 29 ; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4 : 1. 

Rem. 1. Acts 6 : 26 may be understood as in B.V., t6v \a6v denoting 
the persons feared, and /ui) \t0aa0(a<riv the thing feared (cf . the familiar 
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idiom with oUa illustrated in Mark 1 : 24 ; see also Gal. 4 : 11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should he stoned by the people ; or i^^Ovro . . . \a6v may 
be taken as parenthetical, and /ui) Xidaadwrip made to limit liyev adroi/f, 
oC fi£rd plat ; so Tisch. and Wff. 

Bem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
12 : 21. 

225. The verb of feariiig is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context ; so, it may be, in Acts 
5 : 39, and Matt. 25 : 9. 2 Tim. 2 : 25, fi^ irort &i^ [or acoj;] 
avrois 6 Ow yufravoutv, is perhaps best explained in the same 
way. In the preceding context the apostle enjoins gentleness 
and meekness in dealing with those that oppose themselves. 
The opposite course of harshness, he seems to feel, could pro- 
ceed only from the thought that these opposers were past 
repentance.. He accordingly adds as an argument for the 
course enjoined, [/earm^] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest you be found to be dealing in harshness with 
those to whom God will grant repentance. 

226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. 6r. MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and' their 
development from the original parataxis, see (7.MT. 307, 362. 

227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, i.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888 ; G. 1380. 

Gal. 4 : 11 ; <f>o^oviMU v/mas fii^ ttq)^ tltaj KCKOTrCaita ct9 v/mas, / am afraid 
I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 
IThess. 3:5; Geu. 43:11. 
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HOODS Iir OLAUSES OF OAUSE. 

228. A causal clause is one wliicli gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by ort, ^ort, €7rci, iwcLB-q, iwctSiprep, i<l>* <J, 
etc. HA, 925 ; O. 1505. 

229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 

moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 

John 14 : 19 ; on cyo) ((o koi vftci? (170-cre, because I live, ye shall live also, 

1 Cor. 14 : 12 ; €7r€t {lyAcorat iarc irvcviwrtav, irpo^ rrjv oiKO^ofirjv ttjs 

iKK\rja-ia^ {lyrctTC tva 'jr€pixr(r€V7jT€, since ye are zealous of spiritual 

gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 

also Luke 1:1; Acts 15 : 24 ; Kom. 5 : 12. 

230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g,, a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it is expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 

1 Cor. 15 : 29 ; c^rct tC woirja-ova-Lv oi Paiml^ofAevoi. inrlp twv vcKpwvy else 
what shall they do tvhich are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised"] they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10 : 2 ; €7rct ovk av liravtravro irpoa-ijiepoficyai, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered f i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true"] they would have ceased to be offered, Cf . also Acts 5 : 38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 

Matt. 6:5; koI orav wpoacuxo^^^i o^k ia-ca-Oe tog cl wroKpiTcU' ori 
<l>LX,€wnv iv TCU9 <rvvay(ir/ars koI iv tw ya)vuu9 tS>v irXareiMv 
coTCtfTcs vpwr€v)(€<r6aXy and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites : hecaxise they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the comers of the streets (cf. 6 : 16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, yap is used instead of ort). See also Luke 11 : 82 ; 
1 Cor. 1 : 22, and cf. v. 21, where the same conjmiction ^TretS)/ intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 

232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
e.pr., when one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Bev. 3 : 16, hecaiise thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouthy the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16 : 3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20 : 29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11 : 32 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 22 (see 231) ; and in 1 Cor. 15 : 29 ; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 230), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles Ih-i, iwei, iireib'fi have substantially the force of ydp. 

233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by Sia 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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HOODS 15 GLAUSES OF SES1TLT. 

234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by <ScrTt HA. 927 ; O. 1449. 

235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
tends to displace the Indicative in expressions of result. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say outws dvorfrol 

coT€ ware to dSwarov irtorcvcrc or ovtcu? avoTjTOt io'T€ (iSorc to dSv- 
vaTov ina-Tokiv, with little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. The tendency of the Infinitive to dis- 
place the Indicative is apparent even in classical Greek, but is 
more clearly marked in later Greek. HA. 927 ; G. 1450, 1451. 
Concerning the different conceptions of result, and the use 
of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 

236. The Indicative with Sare always expresses actual 
result. 

John 3 : 16 ; ovrcDs yap ifyairrjo'ev 6 Oto^ tov Koafwv dJore tov vlov tov 
iwvoytvrj IScdiccv, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son* 

Gal. 2 : 18 ; Kai owweKpLOrja'av avTf^ [.f^o-i] ol XolttoI 'lovSatoiy coo'tc icat 
Bapva/3a9 <ruva^x^'? avrwv Tg vwoKpCati^ and the rest of the Jeiis • « ^ 
dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that even Barnabas was carrier}} : « ^ 
away with their dissimulation, ' ' 
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Rem. The above are the only two clear instances In the New Testa- 
ment of wtf-re with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes as to 
constitute a subordinate clause. 

237. The clause introduced by wore is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases oxrr€ 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927, a ; G, 1454. 

Mark 2 : 28j wore K-vpio^ ccrrtv 6 vios tov dyOpwnv kcu roO (raPParov, so 

that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 
1 Cor. 5:8; wcrrc kopraJ^unuv, wherefore let us keep the feast. 
1 Tbess. 4 : 18 ; cJorc TrapaicoAccrc dAAi^Aov? cv rots Xoyois rovroiS) 

wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
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238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 

239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 

Thus in the sentence, If he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 
^ «.' do it J the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, If [in any in- 
* . siance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, If lie has read this book, he 
will he able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, If he read a hook, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 

240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, If any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, If any one [i» any instance"} ate any of the food^ [it was 
wont to happen thaf] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2 : 6, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 
, , . to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3 : 12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3 : 17, if any man is destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11 ; 9, if a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 

241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 

Bem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 

Bem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not from the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker's 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Of., e,g,, Luke 7 : 39 ; John 18 : 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by el with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative ; any form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893 ; G. 1390. 

John 15 : 20 ; el ifjJk iSCoi$av, koI vfia^ Siiaiovaiv, if they have persecuted 
me, they mil also persecute you. 

Gal. 5 : 18 ; ei Sc Trvcv/tari aycaOcy ovk core vrro vofwv, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, y€ are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
16 : 11 ; Acts 5 : 39; Rom. 4 ; 2 ; 8 : 10 ; Gal. 2 : 17; Rev. 20 : 15. 

Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives /ki^ and oi in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 

243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by ct with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 

Matt. 19 : 10 ; ci ovtcd? IjtXv 17 olrva. rcrv avOpiSmov fjuera. rrj^ yvvaiKO^, ov 
avfJL<l>€pa. yafirja-oL, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt. 6 : 30 ; Gal. 2 : 21 ; cf . Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4 : 14 ; 8 : 17 ; 11 : 6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of €1 and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 

244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3 : 12 ; 7 : 23 ; Rom. 5 : 10. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23 : 35, 37 ; John 18 : 23 ; Eom. 4:2; Gal. 5 : 11. 

246. Even a Euture Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
ft conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
of a future event. 1 Cor. 9 : 11. Cf. GMT. 407. 

247. In a few instances idv is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 3 : 8; 1 John 6 : 15. 

248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by el with a past tense of the 
Indicative ; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 
with &v. HA. 895 ; a. 1397. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 
time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 

John 11 : 21 ; Kvpic, ct ^s <o8c ovk av airiOavfv 6 d3€A.<^os fiov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 

Gal. 1 : 10 ; el crt avOpumoL^ rjptfTKOv, X.purTov SovXo^ ovk Slv rifirfv, if I 
were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ, See also 
John 14 : 28 ; Acts 18 : 14 ; Heb. 4:8; 11 : 15. 
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249. *Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f ., 225 f. ; WM. pp. 382 f. ; WT, pp. 305 f . ; cf . GMT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9 : 33 ; d firj ^ ovto^ vapk Otoev, ovk ^8iWro irouiv ovBev, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26 : 24 ; 
John 15:22; 19:11; 1 Cor. 5:10; Gal.4:15; Heb. 9 : 26. 

250. C. Future Supposition with more Probability. 

The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by idv (or dv) with 
the Subjunctive ; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. JBA. 898 ; 
a. 1403. 

Matt. 9 : 21 ; cav fwvcv a(/'<D/xai rov Ifjuariov avrov attj^i^ofjuu, if I shall 

hut touch his garments, I shall be made whole, 
John 12 : 26 ; idv ns c/iot Sulkovq n/xi/crct avrov o iraryp, if any man 

serve me, him will the Father honor, 
John 14 : 15 ; cav dyaTrare /ac, rots cvroXas ras cftcts r-qprjatTt, if ye love 

me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5 : 20 ; 1 Cor. 

4 : 19 ; Gal. 5:2; Jas. 2 : 15, 16. 

251. In addition to Idv with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 

252. (a) El with the Subjunctive. 

Luke 9:13; ovk cto-tv rifxiv irkdov rj aproi irhrrt koX lx$v€q Svo, el ixrjri 
iroptvOivTt^ i^/x€t9 dyopda-iafiev ct5 irdvra rov Xjolov rmjTOv ^piafjua/ra^ 
we have no more than Jive loaves and two fishes ; unless we are to go 
and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14 : 5 ; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G. MX. 453, 464 ; Clapp in 
T.A,P,A. 1887, p. 49 ; 1891, pp. 88 f.; WT. pp.. 294 f. ; WM. pp. 368, 374, f.n. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9 : 13 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question : unless indeed — are we to go? 
i.e., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:6 and 1 Thess, 6:10 a 
preference for the more common el juij and etre . . . etre over the somewhat 
unusual ibiv ju)J and idvre . . . idyre may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
6 : 10 can hardly be explained as attraction (J5. and TT.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 3 : 11, 12, cf . 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between €/ with the Subjunctive and idp with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 

254. (b) Et or ^av with the Puture Indicative. 

2 Tim. 2 : 12; ci apvrjaofitBa, KaKcIvos dpnycrcTat rffxa^, if we shall deny 

him, he also will deny us. 
Acts 8 : 31 ; €av /xiy ns o^rjyi^aei yx, unless some one shall guide me. 

See also Luke 19 : 40. 

255. M with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially m 
tragedy. G'.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of d followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2 : 12, illustrates the 
wi'naiory or wionifory force attributed to such clauses by CiYd, T.A.P.A, 
1876, pp. 9 ff. ; A,J.P, XIIL pp. 123 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 264, 272, 276, 340. 

256. (c) El with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8 : 31 ; ci ck/JoAXcis ^/Aa5, dTroorctXov 17/Aas cis t^v ay^kqv twv 
Xotpiov, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10 : 27 (cf. v. 28) ; 2 John 10 ; Gen. 4 : 14 ; 20 : 7 ; 
44 : 26 ; and as possible instances Matt. 5 : 29, 30 ; 18 : 8, ft ; 
Luke 14 : 26 ; 2 Tim. 2 : 12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9 : 21, if I shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16 : 23, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 

268. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ci with the Indicative or idv with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to ci with the Optative. 
This principle applies even when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 342, 347. See GMT. 457, 694 ff. 

Acts. 20 : 16 ; IottcvScv yap ct Swarov elrj avr^ rrfv rifiipav t^s itcvtit- 
K00'T^5 y€V€(r6ai. cts *IepocrdAvfui, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost, In this 
sentence ci 3vvarov tirj represents the protasis of the sentence ^av 
SvvaTov y yevrjaoficOa which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24 : 19, and to 27 : 39 (unless ti Svvaivro is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 

259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 

The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by idv with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by el with the Optative ; the 
ipodosis by the Optative with av. HA. 900 ; G. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 

1 Pet. 3 : 17 ; KpelrTov yap dya^oTrotovvra?, €t deXot to OiXrffJucL rov Ocov, 

7racrx<^tv rj KaKOTroiovvras, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
14; 10; 15:37; 1 Pet. 3 : 14. 

260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by idv with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. SA. 894, 1 ; O-. 
1393, 1. 

John 11 : 9 ; iav n? Trtpiirar^ iv tq 'flP'ipa., ov TrpoaKOTrrei, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim. 2:5; cav 8c kcu aBky tl^, ov (rrcc^i^ovrai cav firj vojUfiio^ 

aBXyay, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3 : 24; John 7 : 51; 
12 : 24 ; 1 Cor. 7 : 39, 40. 

261. Et with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT. 467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke . 14 : 26 ; ct ris Ipxtrax irpo^ fit kcu ov fjuuril . . . rrpf iln))^v 
iavTOVy ov Svvarai dval fun) fmdrjnj^, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not » . . his oton life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf . John 8 : 51 ; 
12 : 26 ; where in protases of apparently similar force idv with the 
Subjunctiye occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Kom. 8 : 25 ; ci 5c o ov pxiiroiixv iXiri^ofuv, &' inrofiovfji Sur^Kh^xpiktBa, 
hut if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. See also Jas. 1 : 26. 

262. The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e,g,, Mark 3 : 24 with 25 ; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7 : 3. 

263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of ii.v with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still he true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (16). 

John 8 : 31 ; cav v/icis fJu^Cvrfrt cv tw Xoyw tw c/xw, ^Xrfiia^ fjua.Orp'aL fwv 
core, if ye shall ahide in my word, [ye wUl show that"] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1:9; cav oftoAoyw/Licv rets dfJucLpTUL^ ^/xwv, ttioto^ iariv koX 
8tK(uos Iva d<^^ "^fuv Ttts dpaprlti.^, if toe shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for"] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1 : 40 ; John 19 : 12 ; Acts 26 : 5. 

264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gein- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19 : 10 (243) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
iiiv ovrwi $xv <rvfjL</>ip€i oi yafxri<rai. would mean, /jf i» any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Of. examples under 260. 

265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by el with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894, 2 ; 0-^ 
1393, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 

266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907 ; G. 1413-1424. 

267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. 

Acts 8 : 31 ; ttw? yap &v SwaCfirjv iav fii] ri9 oBriyqatL fie, how can ly 
unless some one shall guide me f 

268. (b) An apodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis ; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13 : 17 ; ei ravra oiSare, fjuucdfHoi iart lav trottjrt avra, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9 : 11. 

269. (c) The place of the protasis with tl or Idv is some- 
times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26 : 15 ; Tt BtXuri fwi Sovvai Kayco vfuv irapaidMTia avrov, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you, 

Mark 11:24; iravra oora wpoaevx^aOe koI alreiaOe, irioTcvcrc ort cAa- 
/Sere, KOI loTcu vfuv, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7 : 10 ; Mark 1 : 17 ; and exx. under 436. 

Rem. In Jas. 1 : 6, air etna is the apodosis of tl 84 rit iffiQv \elirer ai 
eo(f>las, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do^i^<rerai. 
See also Matt. 19 : 21. 

270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1 : 62 ; 
Acts 17 : 18. 

271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 

Luke 13 : 9 ; kolv fuy iroii/cri; Kopnov cis to jmWov — ci Sc /xi/yc, CKKOi/^cts 
avnjv, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19 : 42 ; Acts 23 : 9. 

272. Et with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf. Hr. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8 : 12 ; ofir^v Xeyo), ct BoOya-crca, ry ycvc^ ravrrj (rrffudov, verily I 
say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3 : 11 ; 4 : 3, 5. On Heb. 6 : 14 see Th, ci, iii. 11. 

273. (/) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 

omitted. 

« 

Rom. 4 : 14 ; el yap ol Ik vofwv kXrjpovofwi, KtKevnyrai i^ Trams kou. 
KaTtjpyrjTcu 17 iirayyeXia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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faith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Rom.8:17; 11:16; lCor.7:5,8; 12:19; lPet.3:14. In2Cor. 
11 : 16 K&v stands for koI iav ^$rfarO€, 

274. (g) Et ixrj without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of exc^t. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
Ltft. on Gal. 1 : 7, 19. 

275. (h) Et §€ fi^ and el Sk /nT/yc are used elliptically in the 
sense of othermse, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative ; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
idv rather than el Matt. 9 : 17 ; Luke 10 : 6 ; 13 : 9 ; Eev. 2 : 6. 
GMT, 478 ; B. p. 393. 

276. (^) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by el or idv. In the New 
Testament they occur with el only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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PhD. 3 : 12 ; Suoica) Sc ct icoi KaraXdPiOf but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27 : 12; oc irXctovcc c^cvro fiovX^ &va)^9ijvaJL iKtiOtv, €i ircos 
SvvaivTO KaTavTrjiTavT€^ ds ^oiviKa irapaxufuixrta, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence^ if by any means they could reach 
Phoenix. See also Mark 11 : 13; Acts 8 : 22; 17 : 27 ; Rom. 1 : 10 ; 
11:14; Phil. 3:11. 



277. {j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by ct has nearly the force of a clause introduced by ort. 
Mark 16 : 44 ; Acts 26 : 8; cf . 1 John 3 : 13. 
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278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis ; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1 : 8, e.g., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in Trap' 6 cviyyycXto-a/xe^a is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis AvdOtfrn tarai, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in ly/icZs ^ 
ayycXos ii ovpavov, which is emphasized by the kol, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus. 
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If any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema'] ; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema, 

279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by ct {iav) 
KoXov Koi ci {idv). But a clause introduced by ei or iay alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in the form. Matt. 26 : 33 (cf. Mark 
14 : 29) ; Mark 14 : 31 (cf. Matt. 26 : 36). 

280. El {idv) KOI concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
KOI may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, e,g., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14 : 29. 

281. Kat Ci (cav) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26 : 35 ; John 8 : 16 ; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1 : 8; 1 Pet. 3 ; 1 (but cf. WH.). The force of the icat is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 
apodosis. 

Bem. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of e^ 
Kal and Kal elj ^^ generally with this difference, that el Kal implies an ad- 
mitted fact ^ even though,^ Kal el a somewhat improbable supposition; 
* even iV ^^ See other statements and references in Th. el III. 7 : and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be diBtinguished from the cases of koI tl (idv) and €l 
(idp) KaL concessive are those in which el (idw) is conditional and xal means 
and (Matt. 11 : 14 ; Luke 6 : 32, 33, 34 ; John 8 : 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11 : 18 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor. 4:7; 7 : 
11). Such a supposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf . 280. 

283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Glauses. In 

their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 

284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 

2 Cor. 7:8; ori €i icat €Av7n;<ra vfia^ iv rrj l-jncrrok-Qj ov fJuerafJLtXoficii, 
for, though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 
also Luke 18:4; 2 Cor. 4:16; 7:12; 11:6; 12:11; Phil. 2:17; 
Col. 2:5; Heb. 6:9. 

286. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 

(a) They take d koC or ci, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 

Luke 11:8; ci koI ov Staaei avriS dvaoras 3ia to c7v<u ff>CKov avrov, 3ux 
yc rr)v avoiSoxv avrov cycp^cts 8<o<rct avr^ oo'ow XPjU^h though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26 : 33 ; Mark 14 : 29. 
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(b) They take iav iccu, koI idv, or idv, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kal idv introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 

Gal. 6:1; iav koI TrpoX.rjfi<l>0]g avOpttrn'o^ cv tlvl TrapaTrrcu/Aari, v/xcts ot 
7rv€Vfw.TiKol KaTapTiX,€Tt Tov TOWVTOv CV TTVcv/wiTt TT/oaiSTi/TOS, even if 
a man he overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; dAAa koI iav ly/u-cts ^ ayycXos ii ovpavov cuayycXtoT^rot 
[v/utv] Trap' o evrfyyeXMrdfitOa vfiiv, dvaOtfJua Ioto), but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22 : 67, 68; John 8 : 16 ; 10 : 38 ; Rom. 9 : 27. 

Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
8 : 14 ; 1 Cor. 9 : 16. Cf . 263. 

286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
3 : 14, el Kal vdaxoire did. diKauxrvpriv, fMKdpioi, the use of Kai before 'n-do'x^^'^^ 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness' sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 6 : 10 f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 

287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2 : 6 (first clause) under 260 ; 
2 Tim. 2 : 13. 

288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Even 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and aUhough 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to koX cI ; though and aUhough 

to Ci KOi. 

HOODS in BELATIVE GLAUSES. 

289. Eelative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 

They may be divided into two classes : 

I. Definite Eelative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 

II. Indefinite or Conditional Eelative Clauses, i.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood ; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 

290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.^., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event ; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, He received whatever profit 
was made, meaning. In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, If any profit was made, he received itj the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1 : 12, but as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth 9 the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, If at any time they saw hitn, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 

291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by ecus and other words meaning untily show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 

I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until, 

II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until 

III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 

IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning until, 

I. Definite Relative Clauses. 

292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, os, 
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OOT19, oloif 00-0$, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, ore, ck (expressing either time or man- 
ner), oTTov, cMTircp, etc. 

293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909 ; Gr. 1427. 

John 6 : 63 ; ra prjfioTa a iyw XcXoXi^ica v/uv irvtvfia. iariv kcI ^wvj 

icrriVt the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 
John 12 : 36 ; cSs to <^9 ^x^rty wioTcikTt cis to <^s, while ye have the 

light, believe on the light. 
Gal. 4:4; ot€ Sk rjkOcv to wXrjfxafAa tov 'Xpovov, i^airiareiXev 6 $€09 

Tov viov avrov, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 

his son. 
Jas. 2 : 26 ; w<nr€p to <r(ofm x^oU wvevfmTOi vtKpov ^ortv, ovTio^ koX 

17 irtoTis xtapls €py<i}v vCKpd iaTiv, as the body apart from the spirit 

w dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 
Rev. 3 : 11 ; icparci o €X€ts> holdfast that which thou hast. 
Rev. 21 : 16 ; icai to p^KOi avr^s oo"ov to TrXaTos, and the length thereof 

is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10 : 25. See also Matt. 26 : 19 ; 

Col. 2 : 6. 

294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 

Rom. 6:2; omvcs SureOavopjey tq apap^iq^ irm Iri, i^rjaofuv iv avrg, 

we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein f 
Jas. 4 : 13, 14 ; aye vvv oi Xcyoin-c? Itrjtupov y avpiov Tropcva-ofxeSa 

€15 TTJvSe TTJV TToXlV Kttl TTOirjcrOfUV €K€l ivULVTOV KOt IpLTTOpiViTOpxBa 

Koi Ktp^fjfTopxv • otTive? ouK iTTLOTacrOe tijs avpiov trola tf i<arj vp£)v, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although"] ye know not of what sort your life toill be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former identijiesy the latter describes. 

Restrictive clauses : John 15 : 20 ; fjLvrfjjLovevtre tov \6yov ov cyw cittov 

vfuv, remember the word that I said unto you. 
Matt. 28 : 6 ; Scvrc iSctc tov tottov ottov iKeiro, come, see the place where 

he lay. 
Mark 2 : 20 ; cAcvcrovrai Sk tjixtpax orav airapOy air avrlav 6 Wfji<l>LO^, 

but days mil come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
Explanatory clauses : Luke 4 : 16 ; koL ^XOtv ets Na^apa, ov rjv reOpafi- 

fxfvo^, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 
Eph. 6 : 17 ; rrp/ fjLaxo^poy tov 7rv€vfw.T09, 6 icmv ptjfM. Btov, the sword 

of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 



II. Conditional Eelative Sentences. 

296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912 ; G. 1428. 

Mark 10 : 43 ; 09 av OiXy /xcya? yeveaOai iv vfuv, ^orou vfuov huucovo^, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf . 
Mark 9 : 35 ; ct Tis Oikti irpSyro^ civat corrat Trarrtov €<r^aTO? kox 
TravTiov StttKovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 

297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 

Thus in the senteDce, The act which he believes to he wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, ffon that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to he wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance^ believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to'] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf . 239. 



299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction"] any 
profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning. If [in any transac- 
tion] any profit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1 : 33, upon whomsoever 
thou Shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him^ the same is 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and an assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3 : 22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refei*s to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf . 240. . 

800. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 

301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. HA. 914, A ; G. 1430. 

Rom. 2 : 12 ; 00*01 yap dvo/UpOis rjfJuipTOVi avofiiii^ koI dTroXovvrat * koI 
oKTOi cv vofJita rjfuifyrov, Sia vofiov Kpi^i/o-ovrot, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law : and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law, 

Phil. 4:8; ro konrov, d3eA.<^', cKra iarlv dXtfO^, 00*0 <T€fivdt oaa &Vata, 
oKTa dyva, oca irpoo'tfHX.TJ, oo'a €v<f>rffia, ct ris dpcr^ koI C6 rt? l9raivo9) 
Tavra Aoytjco-^c. See also 2 Cor. 2 : 10. 

Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives fi-ff and oi in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 

302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with av. HA, 915 ; G, 1433. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 

303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 

The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 
has the Subjunctive with av. The principal clause takes the 
Future Indicative or the Imperative. HA, 916 ; 6r. 1434. 

Matt. 5 : 19 ; os ^ &v ironjayf koI &&£^ ouro$ /xcyas KXrjOii<r€Tai cv ry 
PaxriKdf^ riav cvpaviSvy but whosoever shall do and teach theniy he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven, 

Mark 13 : 11 ; icot orav ayoxriv vfia9 Tra/oa&Sdvrcs, /i.^ trpofuptfiyaxe tL 
XaXi^ayjTt, oAA* o cav So&y vfuv iv iKtCvrj ry oip^ rovro AaXctrc, ov 
yap core v/xcis oi AoAovvres oAAa to wvfvfm to ayuwy and when 
they lead you to judgment^ and deliver you up, be not anxious be/ore- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye : for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13 : 25 ; Bey. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 

304. In the New Testament idv not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dv. Matt. 7 : 12 ; Mark 3 : 28 ; 
Luke 9 : 57 ; Acts 2 : 21, et al. See WH, ii. App. p. 173. 

306. The Subjunctive with av in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14 : 7 ; Kev. 12 : 4. Cf . 251. On Acts 25 : 16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 

306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with av (303), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability : 

807. (a) The Subjunctive without &v. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2 : 10 probably 
belongs here ; Matt. 10 : 33 also, if (with Treg, and WH, text) 
we read oorts 8c dpvrja-rjTaL /u-c . . . dpn/ao/iiai. 
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308. (b) The Future Indicative with or without av. 

Matt. 5 : 41 ; oorts <r€ ayyapevo'ei fiikiov cv, virayc /xct* avrov 8ix), who-' 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matt. 10 : 32 (cf . v. 33) ; 18 : 4 (cf. v. 5) ; 23 : 12 ; Mark 8 : 35 ; 
Luke 12 : 8, 10 ; 17 : 31 ; Acts 7:7; Rev. 4:9. Cf . WH. ii. App. 
p. 172. 

309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without &v. 

Mark 11 : 25 ; orav (TrrfKtrt irpo<T&)\6fuvoL, &<I>l€T€, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5 : 39 ; Luke 12 : 34 ; John 12 : 26 ; 
14:3. 

310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26 : 48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16 : 3. But in Luke 9 : 4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
of a class of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
e.g.. Matt. 5 : 19 ; 10 : 14 ; 16 ; 25 ; Mark 11 : 23 ; Luke 8 : 18, etc. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 

311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 

The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with av. It has the Optative 
without av. The principal clause has the Optative with 
&v. SA.917; (?. 1436. 
. No instance occurs in the New Testament. 

312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with dv^ the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. HA. 914, B. (1) ; a. 1431, 1. 

1 Cor. 11 : 26 ; oaoicis yap iav ifrBCrfrt rov aprov tovtov koI to iroriypiov 
irlvrfTtj rov Odvarov rov Kvplov KarayycAAcrc, a^pt <nJ IX^, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord's 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15 : 2 ; Mark 10 : 11 ; Rev. 9 : 5. 

Rem. Concerning the use of idv for iv, see 304. 

313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. ©.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 

Luke 14 : 27 ; oorts ai Pturraiei rov aravpov iavrmi kcu. Ipxtrai oTrtVo) 
pov, ov SvvaTca elvai p/iv pjoBrfrri^, whosoever doth not hear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10 : 38 ; 
13 : 12 (cf . Luke 8 : 18) ; Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom. 6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15 : 36, 37 ; Heb. 12 : 6. 

314. Concerning the sunilarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 3 : 28, 29 ; Luke 9 : 24, 48 ; 1 John 3 : 22. 

315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 
clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 
tative without ai/, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 
ative. HA. 914, B. (2) ; a. 1431, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 3 : 11 ; koX rot irvev/xara ra oKoBafyrcL, orav avrov iOct^povv, irpo- 
(ritniTTov avrcp kol eKpa^ov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 
Mark 6:56; 11:19; Acts 2:45; 4:35; 1 Cor. 12:2; cf. Gen. 
2 : 19 ; 1 Sam. 2 : 13, 14. 

316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 

Mark 2 : 20 ; iXewrovrai Sk "^fUpai orav drrapOy air avriiiv 6 wfi^iof , 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them- 
See also Luke 5 : 35 ; 13 : 28 ; Rev. 8:1. 



III. Relative Clauses expressing Purpose. 

317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911 ; 
a. 1442 ; B. p. 229 ; WM. p. 386, f , n. 

Matt. 21 : 41 ; rov dfitreXiova cKSwo-crai clfXXois yccD/oyots, oltlv€^ a/rro- 
SoKrovo'iv avTiZ rous Kafyrrov^f he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6 : 3. 

318. Complementary relative clauses expressing the purpose 
which the person or thing referred to serves, take the Sub- 
junctive both in classical and New Testament Greek. In the 
New Testament, the Future Indicative also occurs. (?.MT. 572. 
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Heb. 8:3; o$€v dyayKcuov ^X"'^ '''^ '^ tcvtov o frpoatyfyterft wherefore 
it is necessary thcU this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14 : 14 ; Luke 11 : 6 ; 22 : 11. In Luke 7:4a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective Sium has the Future Indicative. 

319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
tva (215-217) and the Infinitive (368) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14 : 14, vov ivrlv rb KardXvfid fiov 6irov rb 
vdax^ fierd tQp fjM0ifrQp futv if>dyuy the relative clause 6tov . . . ipdyca 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question rod . . . i>dy<a. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21 : 16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in CI. Bev. July 
1891, p. 302 (contra, Earle in CI. Bev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 

320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 



IV. Eelative Clauses Introduced by Words Meaning 

Until, While, and Before. 

321. "Em is properly a relative adverb whicli marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by Iws is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (b) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case Icds means until, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of Iws and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; Q. 1463-1474; (?.MT. 611-661; Gild, in A. J. P. iv. 
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416-418. On cws in Hellenistic Greek see G. W. GUmore in 
J.B,L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 

322. Clauses Introduced by etu? and referring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by ©w? depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with av both in classical and New 
Te^ament Greek. 

Mark 6 : 10 ; ckc? fJLcvcre ca)9 av €$€X$rjT€ iKtlOtv, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5 : 18 ; 12 : 20 ; Luke 9 : 27 ; 1 Cor. 4 : 5. 

323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without av sometimes occurs with Iws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.WH. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15 : 4 ; koI Tropeverai iirl to airoXioko^ €o>9 ^vfyg avro, and goeth 
after that which is lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10 : 23 ; Luke 
12 : 59 ; 22 : 34. 

324. Clauses Introduced by eco^ and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by ew? depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without av in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without av. 

Matt. 18 : 30 ; tpaXfv avrov tU 4*v\aiajjv co)? dTro&p ro 6<t>€tX6fjxvovt 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due, 

325. "TEo)? followed by the Subjunctive is usually best trans- 
lated by untilf the limit of action being the beginning or simple 
occurrence of the action of the verb introduced by cws. »Some- 
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times, however, it is evidently the end of the action which 
is the limit, and cok means while, as long as. Cf . 321. 

Mark 14 : 32 ; KaOiaart iSSc Icos trpoatv^iafMi, sit ye here, while 1 pray. 
See also Matt. 26 : 36 ; cf . Luke 17 : 8. 

326. The Present Indicative occurs a few times in the New 
Testament after im in a clause referring to the future ; John 
21 : 22, 23 ; 1 Tim. 4 : 13. In Mark 6 : 45 it occurs after a 
verb of past time. 

327. Glauses Introduced by eco^ (until) and referring^ 
to a Past Fact. When eco^ means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2 : 9 ; 6 danjp . . . irpaqytv avrork, lo>9 i\Ou)v icrrdOrf iwavtn oS 
^v TO ttcuSlov, the star . .- . went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child loas. 

328. Glauses Introduced by eto? (while) and referringr 
to a Gontemporaneous Event. When Ico? means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf . 293. 

John 9:4; rjfiSs Set IpyaiisxrBca ra Ipya rov Trc/ii/ravros /ic lo>9 rjfjuepa. 
iariv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 

329. When the Ic^s clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (322-326), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18 : 30 ; Luke 15 : 4. 
When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 

330. In the New Testament Iwj is sometimes followed by ot or 6tov, 
'£ci7s is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase icos ov or iwi 8tov is in effect a compound conjunction hav- 
ing the same force as the simple i<as. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that &v never occurs after f<as ov or ius 6tov, See 
Matt. 5 : 25; 13 : 33 ; John 9 : 18 ; Acts 23 : 12. 

331. Clauses introduced by axP*"* ^XP^ ^' ^XP^ V^ Vf-^P^^y M'^XP^ 
and fiexpts ov have in general the same construction and force ' 
as clauses introduced by Icos, la>9 oS, and lo)? orov. 

Mark 13 : 30 ; av fJLtf irapeXjSi] ^ ycvca avrrj fit)(pi^ ov ravra, irdvra 

yevrjfrajL. 
Acts 7 : 18 ; rfi^rfO'cv 6 Aaos kol iTrXtfOwOrf iv Atywrw, &xpL ov 

aviarrf )8acriA,€v5 Ircpos iv AlyvTiTov. See also Rev. 15 : 8 ; 20 : 3 ; 

Luke 17 : 27 ; Acts 27 : 33. 
Rev. 7:3; /jlyj a^ucfjoyfrt t^v yrjv . . . axpt a-<f>payCa'<i}fjL€v tov^ SouXovs 

Tov Oeonj. 

332. Gal. 3 : 19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dxpts &v with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [TfJT. margin, Ttsch,, and 
Treg. read dxp« o^]> cf. 324. Rev. 2 : 25 contains the combination &xf^ 
ov &v with the Future Indicative ; cf. 330. Rev. 17 ; 17 contains a Future 
Indicative with dxp( after a past tense. 

333. Clauses introduced by wpiv and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by €0)5. 

The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after irpiv, Luke 2 : 26 ; Acts 25 : 16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2 : 26 the Subjunctive 
with dv is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25 : 16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without &p of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 

Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 

Rem. 2. In Acts 25 : 16 rj occurs after vplv, and in Luke 2 : 26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple vplv with the finite moods. Cf . 381. 
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HOODS nr nmiBEOT disooubse. 

334. When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. In a 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying^ thinking, or the like, 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), / wUl come. 
Direct quotation, He said, " / will come,** 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come, 

Bem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, ^^ I have good reasons for acting thus,^^ the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say. He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 

335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 

336. Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a* new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question. What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation ? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 

337. The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse ; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct ; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 

338. Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising^ see 391. 

339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms : 

(a) A clause introduced by on or ws. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, c5s is not so used. 

(6) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 

(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 460. 
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840. Indirect Questions are introduced by ci or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. HA. 930; O, 
1606. 

841. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after otl and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 

(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 

(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the dii-ect 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932 ; 6r. 
1497. 

842. The above rule applies to -all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 
eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 

343. New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 

indirect assertions after on and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11 : 27 ; iyo) TreiriarevKa on av ^ 6 ;(pio'Tos 6 vios rov Ocov, 
I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 

Gal. 2 : 14 ; elSov &n ovk opOoTro^cnknv, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20 : 10 ; IXBovrt^ oi wpoW-oi ivofiurav ori irXelov Xrjfiil/ovTaAy when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more, 

Mark 9:6; ou yap yBei rC diroKpiOri, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; ^Trrjpm-itiV 8c avrov ol pjaBryraX avroi) rts avTq urj rj irapa- 
fioKrj, and his disciples asked him what this parable was, 

Luke 24 : 23 ; riXBav Xiyovaax kclL owracriav ayycXinv cwpaKCVot, ot 
Xcyouo-tv avTov ^rfv, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5 : 24 ; Strprop&vv ircpl avriov rC Av yivoiTo tovto, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for dv in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that &v was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6 : 11; 15 : 26; 
Acts 10 : 17. 



344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke's writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 

Rem. 1. Acts 25 : 16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without &v. If the &v be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA. 934; 
G, 1497, 2. 
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Rem. 2. 2 Tim. 2 : 26 affords a possible instance of an Optative in an 
indirect question after a verb of present time. Both text and interpreta- 
tion are, however, somewhat uncertain. See B, p. 256 ; WM. pp. 374, 
631, foot notes. 

346. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without on being much more frequent. 
The presence of on before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The on is of course redundant. 

Luke 7 : 48 ; ^irtv Sk olvvq *A<l>€<tWTtu <rov at dfuaprua, and he said 

unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:9; ckcikos IXcyev on, 'Eya> €t/u, he saidy I am he. 

Rem. The redundant &ri sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4 : 21, et al. 

346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after ix*^ ^^^ other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. 

Mark 6 : 36 ; 7va . . . dyopaxroxriv cavrois rt <t>dy<tHnv, that . . . they 

may buy thetnselves somewhat to eat. 
Luke 9 : 58 ; 6 8c vios tcH) AvOpioirov ovk I^^^ 'tov ri^v Ke<^0L\^v KXlvg, 

but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 

8:20; Mark8:l,2; Luke 12 : 17. 

847. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even. when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937 ; Q. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 

348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect 
Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936 ; ft 1489. 

John 2 : 25 ; avros yap iyCvoxTKCv ri ^v €v tw avOptoTnoy for he himself 
knew what was in man. See also Acts 19 : 32. 

349. In classical Greek, oan^ is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA, 1011 ; G, 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 

It is so taken hyMey., B., Wff., et al. in Mark 9 : 11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2 : 16. See B. pp. 262 f . ; Th. , fiirris, 4 ; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, f .n. ; WT. p. 167. 

350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. HA, 1011, a; Q. 1600; J, 877, Obs. 3; B. 
pp. 250 f . 

Luke 8 : 47 ; 8i* fjv oItColv rjxf/aro avrov aTr^yyctXcv, she declared for 
what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5 : 19, 20 ; Acts 
14 : 27 ; 15 : 14. 

361. Indirect Discourse in English and in Greek. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause ; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse ; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 

(1) He has seen a vision, (2) SnTacrCav coi/oaKev. 

(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) dirov ori oTrraxrlav iiopoKiy. 

The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek ttvw. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 
following examples : 



Direct form 

Indirect, after present tense 
" « future " 

" " past « 

Direct form 

Indirect, after present tense 
" " future " 

" " past " 

Direct form 

Indirect, after present tense 
" " future " 

" " past " 

Direct form 

Indirect, after present tense 
« « future " 

« « past " 



/ see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city, 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city. 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city, 

I shall see the city. 

He says that he shall see the city. 

He will say that he shall see the city. 

He said that he should see the city, 

I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 

He will say that he may see the city. 

He said that he might see the city. 



From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 
indirect discourse in English, adopting a form of statement 
similar to that employed in the statement of the rule for 
indirect discourse in Greek : 

(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and 
tense of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect 
discourse. 

(6) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense 
which is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 

Thus, see becomes saw; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 
becomes might see, etc. 

363. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek : 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 

(6) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 

354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking ; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, / had been read" 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W. G. Hale^ in A.J,P,, vol. viii. pp. 66 E,, 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 

Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows : 

The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present ; what was past, as past ; what was future, as future. 

In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 

1 Professor Hale's article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting o^o^tou, / shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, etney on wj/erai ; but in English, ?ie 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus '^fmpTrjKa, I have sinned; dwey on 
'^fxdpTvjKfv, he said that he had sinned. 

When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus cXcixro/iai, / shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, A.ey« on cXcvo-crai, he says that he shall come. 

It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but it is imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things; just as in Greek one quoting ktapaKa iravra 
after cpct says Ipd on kiapaxev iravra. Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view — this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method aa 
the Greek. 

355. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (364). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 

366. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows : English usage 
is like Greek usage in three' respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 

(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 

(6) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 

(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 

II. It differs from Greek in that, 

(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 

(6) It never changes the mood of the verb of the original 
statement in quotation. Apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to wovM, shall to should, are changes of tense. 

OONSTEUOTION AFTEB Kal ^Y^vrro. 

357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of iyivero. 
By a Hebraism koI iyipero and iyivero Se, Septuagint ren- 
derings of ^T1, are used in the New Testament (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the iyivero. The iyivero 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time ; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by Kai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without /cat, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms : 
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358. (a) Kai cyei/cTo, or iyevero 8c, and the phrase of time are 
followed by koC with an Indicative. 

Luke 5:1; iytvero Sc cv t<J tov oxkov CTriKCtcr^ot avT<p koI &kov€iv 
Tov koyov TOV Beov koI avros ^v lorcis mi/oa t^v Xlfivrfv Fcvnycra- 
pcr, no{(; tV came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of GennesarM. 

369. (b) Km iy€v€To, or iytvero 8c, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without Kat. 

Mark 1:9; Kai iyevero Iv €K(.iv(u% rais "qfiipcu^ ^\$€v 'Ii/crovs dirb 
Na^apcr rrj^ TaXiXoua^, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee, 

360. (c) Kcu iy€V€To, or €yci/€To 8€, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9 : 32 ; iyeuero Sk Hirpov ^tp^oyuevov 8ia wdvroyv KareXBeiv, and 
it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he cam£ down. 
See also Mark 2 : 23 ; Luke 6 : 12. B. pp. 276-278. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer : the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament : all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives ; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 

Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see GMT. 742, 788 ; 
Gild, in T.A.P.A, 1878, and in A.J,P. III. pp. 193 ff. ; IV. pp. 241 ff., 
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pp. 418 ff. ; VIII. p. 329 ; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Scham, BeitrSge zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 

362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows : 

I. As A Principal Verb (364, 366). 

II. As A Substantive Element. 

(1) As subject (384, 386, 390, 393, 404). 

(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 

(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 

hoping, etc. (387-389, 391, 394, 404). 

(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403) . 

III. As an Adjective Element. 

(1) As appositive (386, 396). 

(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (378, 379, 400). 

rV. As AN Adverbial Element, denoting, 

(1) Purpose (366, 367, 370 (d), 371 (d), 372, 397). 

(2) Indirect object (368). 

(3) Result (369-371, 398). 

(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376, 399). 
(6) Manner, means, cause, or respect (376, 377, 396). 

(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 

The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly vplv or vpiv rj with 
the Infinitive (380-382) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in irpLv rather than in the Infinitive. 

363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (362) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE nrrnriTiYE without the aetiole. 

364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957 ; O-. 1586. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 

Phil. 3:16; irX^ cis o ^^^aora/icv, rep avrcp crroixuv, only tohereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk, 

365. Kom. 12 : 15 affords another probable Instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Bnttmann supposes an ellipsis of \4y<a, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on \4yia employed in v. 3. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6 : 9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 6 : 23) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb \4y<a (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f . ; WM, pp. 397 f . ; WT, 316. 

366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitiye is used 
to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951 ; O-. 1582. 

Matt. 6:17; firj vofu<rrjT€ ori ^kOou Karakwrcu rov vofiov ^ rciv^ wpo- 
^ras * ovK ^XBov KaraXvacu oAAa 'irXriptoata, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy f but to fulfil. 

Luke 18 : 10 ; dvOpoyiroi Bvo dv€l3rj(rav cis to iepov Trpoacv^aadcUf two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10 : 33 ; vvv ovv Travrcs i^/xcis Ivtainov rcnj Otcm iraptfrpjfv aKOwrca 
wdvra ra trpooTcrayp.fva croi vro rov KvptoVf now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
cofnmanded thee of the Lord, 

367. The Inj&nitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by oKrrc or u)?. See 370 (d), 371 (d), 372. 
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368. The Infinitive as an Indibect Object. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10 : 40 ; Kvptc, ov /leXci (roi ori 17 aS€X<lnj fwv fwirqv fJL€ Kare\ci7r€v 
ScaKovciv, Lordf dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone f 

Acts 17 : 21 ; *AOrjvaioi Sk Trarrcs kol oi lirAqiuovvrt^ (ivot €19 oiSkv 
crcpov T^VKOLpovv ^ \iytLv ri rj ajKOvtiv ri icaivorcpov, now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 
else than either to tell or to hear some neto thing. See also Mark 4 : 23 ; 
6:31; 10:40; Luke7:40; 12:4; Acts4:14; 7:42; 23:17,18,19; 
25:26; Tit. 2 : 8. 

369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 
principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
Sare. HA. 958 ; a. 1449. 

Mark 4 : 37 ; icai to. KVfuiTa iwipaXXtv cis to TrXoiov, cUotc 17817 yc/uu- 
^ccrAu TO wXoujVi and the waves heat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling, 

1 Thess. 1:8; €v iravrX roirt^ ^ ttlotis vyJutv rf irpo% rov Btov i^eXi]- 
XvOev, cSoTc firj 'Xp€Lav i^x^w 17/xas AaXciv Tt, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything, 

370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 

(a) Actual result, conceived of and afiirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses oxrrc with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(6) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses wart with the Infinitive. 

(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs oKrrc with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without (Sore). 

To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by wrr€ with the Infinitive : 

(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 

The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. "Qare with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the inedimng •there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which cSo-tc with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of cSo-tc with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. GMT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without wcttc. Cf . also 218 and 398. 

•371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 

(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 

Indicative after wore. 

John 3 : 16 ; ovT(»i^ yap yiyairria'tv 6 Oebs tov Koafijov wore tov vibv 
Tov yjovoycvrj cScdkcv, for Gad so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

Infinitive after cSo-tc. 

Mark 9 : 26 ; iyevero txrel vcicpos wore rov^ iroXXov^ \iyv.v on airi- 
Bav€Vi he became as one dead; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead, 

(b) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after cuo-tc. 

Luke 12 : 1 ; iv ols lTruTvvayO€ixTiiiv rcov fivpidSoiv t<w ox^v, cootc 
KaTttTraTctv dXXiyXovs, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rev. 5:5; tSov ivCKrja-€v 6 kmv 6 €k rrj^ <l>v\rjs 'Iov8a, 17 pti^a AavciS, 
dvoi^oi TO Pl^Xxov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1 : 25 ; 
2 Cor. 1:8; 2Thess. 2:4. 

(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after tSorrc. 

1 Cor. 13 : 2 ; kov Hx^ traxTav rifv m<mv cuorc opiy fitOurrdveiv, and if 

I have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 
Matt. 10 : 1 ; H^kcv avrois i^ovaiav irvcviiAruiv ouca^oprcov cuotc 6k- 

P6XKuv avrd, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 

out. Here probably belongs also Kom. 1 : 10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 

Rev. 16 : 9. 
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Rem. The Infinitive in Heb. : 10, od 7^^ ASucot 6 0e6s iri\a$4ff$ai, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. O.M.T, 702), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not. It would not be uniitst for God to forget, but, 
God is not ur^tut 80 as to forget. 

(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 

Luke 4 : 29 ; xal rjyaynv avrov ecus o^pvog rov opov^ cScrrc icara- 
KfjrffivCorai avrov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 

Rem. In Matt. 27 : 1, wore with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with ffVfi^^Xiov, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 

' 372. The Infinitive is used with <as in Luke 9 : 62 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read (atrre) and in Acts 20 : 24 
according to the generally adopted reading ( WH. read a Subjunctive) . 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See Th. <Js, III., 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10 : 9 wj dv is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and us &p modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WM. p. 390 ; WT. p. 310. 

373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with cStrre 
or i<f>* (} or i<f>* yre in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b ; G. 
1463, 1460. 

374. The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with ^, 
or rj iaare, or rj <Js, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 17 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18 : 26 ; Acts 20 : 36. On Acts 17 : 21 cf . 368. 

375. Somewhat akin in force to the Inj&nitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf . H7\ 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15 : 10 ; vvv ovv ri Trcipa^cre roy Btov, ImStivax J^vyov ctti rov 
rpdxrjXov rStv fiadrjTtav, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples f Cf. Ps. 78 : 18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovrta^ kolL 6 xpwros ovx iavrov cSofacrcv ytvrjOTJvai ap\upiaj 
so Christ also glorified not himself to he made a high priest. See also 
Luke 1 : 54, 72 ; cf. 1 Sam. 12 : 23, avifvax ; 22 : 13 ; Ps. Sol. 2 : 28, 
39, 40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. Ixxxiii. 

376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 

The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abil' 
ity^ fitness^ readiness^ etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able^ fit^ or ready to do. HA. 952 ; O-, 1526. 

Mark 1:7; ou ovk tipl iKavos icv^as Xwrox rov Ifxdvra Ttav vjroS7jfidT<av 
avTov, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose, 

2 Tim. 2:2; otrivcs iKavoi Ha-ovrai kolL crcpovs BiSd$cu, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rev. 4 : 11 ; a^ios cI, 6 Kvpios koI 6 Oeb^ '^fmv, Xafitiv rrjv So^av kclL 
Ttfv Tifirjv Kcu TTjv Bvvafuvy worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14 : 31 ; 
2 Cor. 12 : 14. 

377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA, 952 ; Q, 1528. 

Heb. 5 : 11 ; Trcpi ov woXv^ '^juv 6 Xoyos icai Svcrcp/ii/vcvros keyciv, 
of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation — a 
felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 
whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 
hard to state intelligibly, 

378. Tlie Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability^ authority^ need^ hope^ 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability^ 
authority^ need^ etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after Spa^ which implies a necessity. HA, 
952; (?. 1521. 

Matt. 3 : 14 ; cyco ^(ptlav ixta vtto orav PavTurOifvaif I have need to be 

baptized of thee. 
John 1 : 12 ; eScoKCv avrocs i^ovcuiv rcicva Sew ytviadax, to them gave 

he the right to become children of God, 
Rom. 13 : 11 ; kxu rdvro ci3orcs rov Koipov, on tapa rjSr) v/ias i( virvov 

iy^pOrfvoLj and this, knowing the season^ that now it is high time for you 

to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10 : 15 ; Rev. 9 : 10. 

379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 

Gal. 5:3; 6<f>€i\€Trj^ coriv 6\ov rbv vofiov irot^a-aif he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 

380. The Infinitive is used after irpiv or Trplv ^. HA. 
955 ; a-. 1469-1474. 

Mark 14 : 30 ; wplv rj Sis aXiKtopa ffxavrjcai rpk /ic avapm^oTj, before 

the cock crow twice^ thou shalt deny me thrice. 
John 4 : 49 ; KvpL€, KardPrfii irplv airoBavuv to ttoj^ov /aov,' Sir, come 

down ere my child die. 

381. The use of rj after vpLv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which irpLv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. G. 1474. 

382. As respects the mood which follows vpLv or irph tj, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post- Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after irpLy which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924, a ; G. 1470. 
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383. The Inj&nitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HA, 956; G. 1534 

Heb. 7 : 9 ; (0$ hto<i ctTrciv, so to speak. 

384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. HA. 949, 959 ; 

a. 1517. 

Matt. 3 : 15 ; outo) yap irpiirov IcrrXv rifuv TrXrjpSxrai. 7ra(rav SLKaioavvrjv, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness, 

Luke 18 : 25 ; evKOTrtSrcpov yap icrriv KoifirjXjov 8ta rprniaro^ fieXovrj^ 
cicrcX^civ, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle's eye. 
See also Mark 3 : 4 ; Luke 16:17; 20:22; GaL4:18. 

385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (Soicct, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA, 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with SokcT. 

Acts 17 : 18 ; (eviov &u/aoviW Sokci KarayycXcvs civtu, he seemeth to he 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1 : 26, etc. 

Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of iyivero^ see 357, 360. 

386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 

a. 1517. 

Jas. 1 : 27 ; OptfaKcCa KaOapa kcu dfuavro^ , . , avrrj iartv, ctti- 
crKeirrtfrOax opKJMvov^ kcu x^pas iv ry BXi}f/ti. avrStv, pure religion 
and undefled ... is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15 : 28 ; 1 Thess. 4:3. 

387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; O-. 
1618, 1519. 

Matt. 19 : 14 ; a<^r€ ra TnuSta kou /i^ KoiXuerc avra cX^civ irpo? /xc, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me, 

Mark 12 : 12 ; xol l^rfrow avrov Kparyjaai, and they sought to lay hold 
on him, 

Luke 16 : 3 ; cKdnreiv ovk laywi}, imuTtiv aJUrxyvofuu, I have not strength 

to dig ; to beg 2 am ashamed, 
Heb. 7 : 25 ; oflcv mjL <ra>{€iv cis to wuvrcXcs hvvarai, wherefore also he 

is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1 : 19 ; John 5 : 18 ; 

Rom. 14 : 2 ; Gal. 3 : 2, etfreq, 

388. The Infinitive xatpciv in salutations is to be regarded 
as the object of an imexpressed verb of bidding. 

Acts 23 : 26 ; KAavSux Avatas r<p KparCcm^ ^ytfwvi ^Xiki xaiptiv, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting, 

Jas. 1:1; *IdK<aPoi . . . rats SuAcKa ^vAats rats cv ry huunropf 
)(aif>€Lv, James , , , to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting, 

389. The verbal idea goyeming the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive reKtiv in Kev. 12 : 2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive yj/vOffaadai in Acts 5 : 3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in hrX'^ptaaev 
rijy KapSlav, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 370 (c). 

390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. Tbe Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 
voice. HA. 946 ; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12 : 18 ; oirtves Acyovcrtv dmoracrtv fitf elvai, which say that there is 

no resurrection. 
John 21 : 25 ; ovS* avrov olfuu rov Koafjuw xtap'qa'tvv rot ypa^ofuva 

PiPXloy 1 suppose that even the world itself will not contain the hooks 

that will he written, 
Heb. 11:5; rrpo yap r^s pmraSicrtio^ fUfw.pT'vpvjrai. evapcarrrjKivai t<S 

^€<5, for hefore his translation he had witness home to him that he 

had heen well-pleasing unto God, See also Luke 2 : 26 ; 22 : 34 ; 

24:46 (?); John 12: 29; Acts 16: 27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 

1 John 2:9. 

Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 

Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. 

891. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, sweanng, and commanding, with, a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf . 337, and QMT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as a noun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of fitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive^ as is evident from the use of the article tov. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 
practically a declinable noon, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 

393. The Infinitive with ro as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article rJ is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
5:4.959; (?.i542. 

Matt. 15 : 20 ; ro Sk AvvirrMs x^P^^^ ^yeiv cv kolvoi rov 3,v0p<imov, 
hut to eat with untoashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20:23; Mark9:10; 12:33; Rom. 14:21. 

394. The Infinitive with ro as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article ro is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959 ; O: 1543. 

Acts 25 : 11 ; ov TrapaiTovfiai ro airo$av€iv, I refuse not to die. See 
also 2 Cor. 8:11; Phil. 2 : 6. 

395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 

The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4 : 13 ; ov yap Sta vofjuov tJ cirayycXta t« *Aj9paa/i. ^ t« OTrcp- 
fWTi avTov, TO KXtfpovofwv avTov elvca Koajjuov, for not through the 
law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; iKpiva yap ifULvn} toOto, to firj nakiv iv Xvttq irpos v/iSs 
i\0€iv, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Kom. 14 : 13. 

396. The Infinitive with tc3. The Infinitive with the 
article tgS is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 
cause. Its only other use is after the preposition iv. HA. 
959; (?. 1547. 

2 Cor. 2 : 13 ; rco fitf cvpeiv fu Tirov rov dSeX^oi/ fjuovy because I found 
not Titus my brother. 

397. The Infinitive of Purpose with rov* The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. SA. 
960; (?. 1548. 

Matt. 2 : 13 ; /xcAAct yap 'apt^Svys irjreiv ro iraiStov rw dvoXia-ai avro, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24 : 45 ; Luke 2 : 24, 27 ; Acts 26 : 18 ; Phil. 3 : 10. 

Bem. That the Infinitive with rod expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by jca^ 

Luke 2 : 22, 24 ; dvi/yayov avrov eis 'lepocroXv/ia Trapaarrjarax rep Kvpd^, 
. . . Kot rciv hwvajL Ovaruiv, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf . also Luke 1 : 76^ 
77; 1:79. 

398. The Infinitive of Result with rov. The Infinitive 
with the article rov is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-371. 

Matt. 21 : 32 ; v/tcis 8c iSovres ovSk pxrtfifXrfirjTt vfrrtpov rem ttiotcv- 
(Tcu avr^ and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afierxoard, 
so as to believe him. See also Acts 7 : 19 ; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acts 18:10; cf. Gen. 3:22; 19:21; 34:17,22; Isa. 5:14. 
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Rem. Meyer takes the Inflnitiye phrase rod il^ tlvai in Rom. 7 : 3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that rod with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7 : 19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of rod with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 

399. The Infinitive with rov after Adjectives. The 

Infinitive with the article rov is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. HA. 959 ; O-. 
1547. Cf. 376. 

Acts 23 : 15 ; eroifUM cct/acv rou dvcXciv avrovf we are ready to slay him. 
See also Lnke 24 : 25. 

400. The Infinitive with rov after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article rov is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. HA. 959 ; 0-. 1547. 

Heb. 5 : 12 ; ttoXiv xp^^v ^x^tc rov SeSoo-Kciv v/xas, ye have need again 

that some one teach you. 
Luke 2 : 21 ; koX ore iTrXi^a-Orja'av '^fiepai o/cro) tou ttc/mtc/xciv avrov, 

and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 
Rom. 11:8; ISco/ccv avrois 6 ^cos wfvfUL Karavo^tia^y 6<l>6aXfAxns rov 

ix-q p\€ir€Lv Kttt (5ra tou ii-q Sjcov€I,v, God gave them a spirit of stupor ^ 

eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1 : 57, 74 ; 

2 :6; 10:19; 21 :22; 22:6; Acts 14: 9; 20:3; Rom. 1 :24; 

lCor.9:10; 2Cor.8:ll; lPet.4:17; cf.Gen.l6:3; lSam.2:24. 

401. The Infinitive with rov after Yerhs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with rov is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 963 ; &. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; cXa^e tow dvfuacroLf it was his lot (prop, he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense, 

2 Cor. 1:8; wore liairoprfirjvaJi yiyuas kolL toO JiJv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life, 

Rom. 15 : 22 ; &o kqjL ivcKornro/Jirjv rot ttoAAo. tov ikOtiv irp^s vfiaSy 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 
Cf . Gen. 34 : 19 ; Ps. Sol. 2 : 28, 29. 

402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (6) In- 
finitive with ToO, (c) Infinitive with to. MiJ may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HA, 963; O. 1549, 1561; ©.MT. 791 (exx.). In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with to fwy. 
See Matt. 19:14; Eom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7; 
Acts 10 : 47. 

403. The Infinitive with rov ii-fi after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf . Luke 24 : 16 ; Acts 14 : 18. 

Rbm. Meyer's interpretation of rod fi^ iviyvQvai a&r6v in Luke 24 : 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him, Cf. 398, Bern. 

404. The Infinitive with tov as Subject or Object. 

The Infinitive with rov is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article tov before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. J?, p. 270; FiK;pp.411f.; F2lpp.327f. 

Acts 27 : 1 ; iKpiOrj tov diroirA-ccv '^fxas cts rrjv 'IroXtav, it was determined 
that we should sail for Italy, See also Luke 4 : 10 ; 5:7; Acts 3 : 12 ; 
10:25; 15:20; 21:12; 23:20; 1 Sam. 12:23; Eccl. 4:13,17; 
1 Mace. 3 : 15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with rov is perhaps in such 
usages as appear in Luke 17 : 1 ; 1 Cor. 16 : 4 ; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4 : 10. In Luke 17 : 1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding In the adjective dpiydexToy; in 
1 Cor. 16 : 4 it is the adjective A^wy which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4 : 10 and 6 : 7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by tva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting, Ps. Sol. 2 : 28 com- 
pared with Luke 12 : 45 Is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in xP^W^w that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 

406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article t6^ toO, toU 
is governed by prepositions, HA, 959 ; O-. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, S^o, etVi fjierd, irpo^ ; with the genitive, 
avrl, Sid, evexev^ lio)?, irpo ; with the dative, iv. 

Mark 4 : 6 ; /cat Sia ro /j.^ ^X^^^ piiav iirjpdvOrf, and because it had no 

root, it withered away, 
1 Thess. 3:5; ^Trc/x^a eU ro yvwvot rrp^ VL(mv vfuov, I sent that I might 

know your faith, 
Mark 14 : 28 ; dXXa fura ro iyepOrjvau /xc Trpoo^o) v/ias cis rrjv TaXx- 

Xaiav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I mil go before you into Galilee. 
Matt. 6:1; vpoaixert [8c] rrp/ StKOMxrvn/v vfuov firj ttoulv ifxirpoaOey 

rSiv dv^ponrcov irpo^ ro OcaOrjvan avroi^, take heed that ye do not your 

righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 
Gal. 3 : 23 ; irpo rov Sk IXSctv rrjv iriamv wo vopov i<l>povpovfji€0a, but 

before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law, 
Luke 24 : 51 ; koj. iyivero Iv t<5 cvXoyciv avrov avrov9 Stcoriy air 

avroiV) and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them, 

407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
Kew Testament. Et? occurs with the Infinitive about sixty 
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times ; iv nearly fifty ; &a twenty-four ; fxerd fifteen ; Trpos 
twelve ; irpo nine ; each of the others once. Concerning other 
prepositions used with the Infinitive by classical writers, see 
GMT. 800-802. 

408. Aid governing the Infinitive with t6 denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to 6ti or 8i6ti with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 

Jas. 4 : 2, 3 ; ovk Ix^tc 8ia to fir/ oircio^ai vfias * oirctTC /cat av Xafi- 
Pdverty hioTL Kaica>$ alTela-Oe, ye have noty because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 

In Mark 5 : 4 did with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 

409. Eli governing the Infinitive with t6 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 

Kom. 8 : 29 ; ori ovs Trpoeyvco, /cat Trpofapurev (rvfXfwp<f>ovs rrjs ei/covos 
Tonj viov avrov, eis ro eivat avrov vpoiTOTOKOV iv voXXol^ aSeXijiOiSt 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-bom among many brethren. 
See also Rom. 1 : 11 ; 3:26; 7:4; Eph. 1:12; Phil. 1:10; Heb. 
2:17; Jas. 1:18; 1 Pet. 3:7. 

410. Els with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 868. 

1 Cor. 11 : 22; fir/ yap oiictas cnjK ^x^re eis to itrOUiv koI mvuv, whatt 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in f See also Matt. 20 : 19 ; 
26:2. 

411. Eli with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 

Heb. 11 : 3 ; morci voolvfiiv KarrjpTLirOajL tovs aia)vas prjpxm Otw, els 
To piq iK itHjxvop.€Viav ro pXeiroputvav ycyovevoi, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12 : 3; 2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3 : 17; 1 Thess. 2 : 16. 
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E^t r6 4ff$ttip in 1 Cor. 8 : 10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of oUodofAiiB^atTtu, Elt r6 eirai a^oi>f i.yawo\oyi/iTovs in 
Rom. 1 : 20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as Kol otrriot €lffivf and seems therefore to require that e/t rb tlvoi be 
interpreted as expressing result. 

Rem. Meyer's dictum (see on Rom. 1 : 20) that e/s with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting rov with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 

412. E/s with the Infinitive is also used, like fra with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting^ etc. 
1 Thess. 2 : 12 ; 3 : 10 ; 2 These. 2 : 2. 

413. E/t with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1 : 19, or a noun, as in Fhil. 1 : 23. 

414. ILpbt governing the Infinitive with r6 usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, vsith reference to. 

Matt. 6:1; vpoaexert [8e] r^v Sucouxrvn/v v/iaiv fxrf voUlv ifMrpoaOey 
rSiv &v6pia7rwv npo^ to OfaOrjvaj. avrois, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26 : 12 ; fiakowTa yap avrtf to fivpov rovro im rov <ra>fuiros fwv 
vpoi TO ivTa<l>idaxu /tc iiroirjaevy for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
6:28; 13:30; 2Cor.3:13; Eph. 6 : 11, etc. (purpose) ; Luke 18:1 
(reference). 

415. *Ev governing the Infinitive with r<p is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 

Luke 8:5; xot cv t« airfiptiv avrov o pJkv hrtcrcv irapia t^v 68ov, and 
as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3 : 26 ; vfuv irpwrov dvooriyo'as 6 Oeo^ rov TratSa avToD dircorciXcv 
avTov evXjoyovvTa v/jlos cv T<p aTroorpc^ctv ckcuttov airo twv wovrf- 
puav [v/Luov], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1 : 1 (temporal) ; 
Luke 12: 15; Acts 4: 30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12,15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 
19:16; 34:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 

417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G,MT. 803, and cf. Gen. 10 : 19. The Infinitive ylveaOai. in 
Acts 4 : 30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 56s is more probably 
governed by the preposition iv» It is however not strictly without the 
article, the rt^ which precedes iKrelveiv belonging in effect also to ylvea-Sai, 



THE PAETICIPLE. 

418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (6) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-166. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 

419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 

Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm, Arnold Stevens, "• On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle" in T.A.P.A, 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in Q, and HA.^ the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 

Rem. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives m^ ax^d oi with partici- 
ples, see 486. 

THE ADJEOTIVE FABTIOIPLE. 

420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965 ; Q-. 
1559. 

Acts 10 : 1, 2 ; di^p 8c ns Iv KajurapCtjL ovofjari KopvrjXuKy kKarovrap- 
Xq^ CK <nr€ip7f^ rfj^ KoXovfiiyrii 'IraXucfj^, evcrejS^S koI ^^ov/xcvos 
Tov Otbv avv iravTi r<p Oiico) avrov, vouav iXerjfioavva^ voXXas rm 
Xxu} Kol 8co/icvo9 TOV $€ofu Blol ttovto^, now there was a certain man 
in Coisarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion ' of a band called the 
Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his housey 
who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of <^)3ov- 
/icvof, which is joined by koi to the adjective cvo-ej^i/s* For other 
similar examples see Col. 1 : 21 ; Jas. 2 : 15 ; see also examples 
under the following sections. 

421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 

422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf. 296. 
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John 6 : 50 ; ovtos cortv o apros 6 ck tov ovpavov Karafiaivtov, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17 ; fiVT^aSriTC tcov prjfmTiov twv irpouprqyLfytav vtto twv aTroo"- 
ToA-cDv Tov Kvptov T^mv 'Iiycov XpioTov, rememfter <Ac words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a pg.rticiple usually has the article, 
but not invariably. HA. 966 ; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10 : 37 ; o <f>iX.iov irarepa ^ p,rjfripa xmkp €fji ovk tarrw jjuov a^i09» 

he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 
Acts 5 : 14 ; wpoo'erCOevTo Triorcvovres tw KvpL<a irXi^Orf dvSpwv tc xal 

ywaiKUiv, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 

women. * 
Acts 10 : 35 ; dAA' iv iravrt tOvti o <l>oPovfJi€vo^ avrov kcu ipyaiofievoi 

Buccuoavvrfv Scktos avr« ia-rCv, but in every nation he that feareth 

him, and worketh righteousness , is acceptable to him. 
Rev. 1:3; fjuoLKopU)^ 6 dvayivcocr/ccov koI ol oKOvovre^ roiv^ Aoyovs r^s 

irpoffi'tjfTW^ Kox TrjpovvT€^ TO. iv avrrl ycypa/A/xcvo, blessed is he that 

readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 

things which are written therein. 

424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM, p. 
136 ; WT. pp. 109 f . 

Col. 2:8; pXirrert p.ri rts vpjos ia-rai. 6 avXayayS>v 8ia rrj^ ^lA.oo'o- 
<]^t!a9) take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 
through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10 : 41 ; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b. ; G, 1562. 

Phil. 3:8; &a to vrrcpc^ov t^s yvwccctft X^wrrov 'Ii/troO rov KvpCov 
fwv, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 
Rom.2:4; lCor.l:25; Phil.4:5; Heb.6:17. PTiJ/. pp. 294 f . ; 
WT, pp. 234 f . 

426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 

attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 

2 Tim. 1 : 8, 9; Kara Svvafuv Oeov, rov (rdxravro^ "^fias kcu KoXtauvro^ 
xXi/o-ct dyiq,, according to the power of God ; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1 : 10 ; *lrja'ovv rov pvofuyoy 17/ias €k t^? opyrj^ t^9 ^p^^o/icn;?, 
Jesus, which deliver eth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
pvofievov is explanatory, ipxofi€V7f^ is restrictive. See also Acts 
20:32; Heb. 7:9. 

427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, i.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun ; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 

(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun ; 

(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod. ; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short's 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Tonge's 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f . ; K 464, 8 ; HA, 667, a. 

Acts 13 : 32 ; koI i^/xcis vfias evayytXt^OfuBa r^v Trpos rov^ iraripas 
lirayytXlav ytvoixhnrjv, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12 : 10 ; 26 : 4, 6 ; Heb. 2:2; 
and especially Rom. 2 : 27, where ly Ik <l>va'€(o^ ducpo/Svoria rbv vofwv 
TcAovo-a should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 
by nature fulfils the law (cf . v. 14) . 

428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 fP., 317 
fp.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf . 434. 

Rom. 3:5; fxrj &SiKoq 6 ^cos 6 crrK^epcov rrjv opyrfv, is God unright- 
eous, who {because he"] visiteth with wrath f 

Matt. 10 : 39 ; 6 evpdv rtfv ^XQV avrov a?roA€(ret avnjv, koi 6 aTroXc- 
cas Trjv ^Xl^ avTOv €V€kcv ifwv evpyaet aunjv, he that Jindeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
See also vss. 37, 40, 41 ; cf . vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14 : 26. 

429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb eifii or other 
copulative verb. 

Matt. 3 : 15 ; ovro) yap rrpiircv eoriv i^/xiv TrXtfpuKrajL iraaav SiKaiwrwriVj 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Gal. 1 : 22 ; rj/Jirjv 8^ dyvoov/xcvos t« irpoataTrt^ rats iKKXrjarvai^ t^s 
*Iot;&iui9, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea, 

Rev. 1 : 18 ; koI iycvofirjv ve/c/oos koi t&ov ^(ov ci/xi cis rov^ aiojvas rStv 
alioviov, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, 

480. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, i,e, not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf . 20, 34, 71, 84, 91, 97 ; GMT. 45, 830, 831 ; B. pp. 308-313 ; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Eev. 1 : 18 ; Matt. 27 : 33 ; Mark 2 : 18 ; Luke 
1:21; 13:10; Ja8.5:15; 2Cor.9:3; Luke2:26; John 13:5; 
Matt. 18 : 18. 

432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations : 

(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 

Mark 10 : 22 ; rfv yap ^x^*' 'criy/Aara iroXAo, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18 : 30. 

(b) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1 : 22. 

(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastic verb-form. 

Luke 5 : 17 ; kcu lytvero cv /uoT rcuv 'qfupSiv koX avros rjv SiSacrKOVy 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(432, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 

Luke 7 : 19 ; irv e? 6 cpxo/ACKOs ; art thou he that cometh f See also 
Luke 16 : 15 ; 22 : 28. 
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434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. SA. 969 ; O-. 1563. Thus we find : 

435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 

Luke 24 : 36 ; ravra Se avrtov XoAoiWcdv avros coti; ^v fi^cno avrcSv, 
*and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 

John 16 : 8 ; koL iXBoiv cxetvos cXey^et rbv Koafiov, and he, when he is 
come, will convict the world, 

436. The Adverbial Participle of Conditioiiy equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 

Heb. 2:3; irci>$ i^/icif cic<^eu{oficda rqkLKavrq^ d/bieXi/cravrcs arwrrjpva^, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation f 

1 Tim. 4:4; ort irav KTia-fw, Btdv koXov, koX ovScv diropX-qroy /icrot 
cvxopicrruis XofiPavofievav, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving. See also 
1 Cor. 11 : 29 ; Gal. 6 : 9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing Kaiirep or Kal ye to the 
participle. 

Acts 13 : 28 ; Ktu firfi€fJLiay alruiv Bavdrov cvpovrcs yrqcravro UetXarov 

dvanptO^vai avrov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 

yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain, 
Heb. 5:8; Koiirep &v vio^, IfiaBcv d^* cSv hroBfv r^v viroKorfv, though 

he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 

See also Matt. 14 : 9 ; Mark 4 : 31 ; Acts 17 : 27. 

438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf , 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4 : 12, SiwKOfieyoL avexofnOa ; 2 Cor. 
8:9; Gal. 2:3. 

439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 

Col. 1 : 3, 4 ; €v\apuTTavyufv T<f 6t^ . . . aKoixravrcs rrp/ itigtlv vfiMV iv 
"KpurrtS *Irf<rov, we give thanks to God . . . -having heard (^because 
we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; ij 8c twriptux. irphi Travra c^eXtfios cortv, cirayycXtav 
l\ov(ra ^(uvj^ rrj^ vvv Kal r^9 /uicAAovcn;?, but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10 ; Acts 9 : 26. 

440. 'Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists, HA. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4 : 18 ; (o^ fj^rf ipxofiivov 3e /wv 7rpo9 vfias €<l}vcrL<aOrfardv rtvcs, 
hut some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (^as they suppose) I am not coming. See also Acts 23 : 15, 
20; 27 : 30; 28 : 19 ; 1 Pet. 4 : 12. 

441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of (OS and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus icoXdfets fie <J$ KaKOToii/iaavTa, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you allege, I have done evil, may have its 
origm in such a sentence as KoKd^en lue cJs KoKd^eis ripd. KaKoiroii/jaaPTa, you 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after cis. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of <as indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 

442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8 : 27 ; [Ss] iXrjXvOei TrpocTKvvi^o-cov cis 'IcpovooXi/fb, who had come 

to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3 : 26 ; aTreorciXev avrbv evXayovvra vfia^, he sent him to bless you, 

443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 

Matt. 6 : 27 ; rts Sk cf vfjuov fX€pt.fJLV<ov Swaroi irpocrOetvai Iwl lip^ 
•^XiKiav avTov irrjxw eva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature ? See also Acts 16 : 16 ; Heb. 2 : 18. 

444. The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 
done. 

Acts 2 : 13 ; erepoi Sk &axA,cva{oKrc9 ikeyqv, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19 : 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
ik with the participle. 

Mark 1 : 22 ; ^v yap St&iorfcafv avrov? ck i(,ovaCaLV i^uiv koI ov\ «k oi 
ypaLfjLfuiT€ii, for he taught them cu one having authority, and not as the 
scribes, 

1 Cor. 9 : 26 ; ovnoi wicrewa ds cvk &ipa Scpoiv, so fight I as not beat- 

ing the air, 

2 Cor. 5 : 20 ; virkp Xptarov ow irptaPevofUv (k tov Oeov irapoKoKovv' 

Tos 8l 'ifjuov, uje are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us, 

446. When <Jt with the participle is used to express maimer, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of <Js and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus didd<rK€i cJs 
$X^^ i^valap is equivalent to didd<rK€i (as ix^^ i^vclap SiSdcKei, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or SiSdaKei us rtt dMaKa ix^^ i^ovalav, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after m. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1 : 22 
above ; also 1 Cor. 7 : 26 ; 2 Cor. 6 : 9, 10 ; 1 Pet. 2 : 16 ; and cf . Mark 
6 : 34 ; Luke 22 : 26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
6 : 20 (see above, 445). 

447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5 : 30 ; 6 ^eo9 rcov irariprnv ^fiSiv rjytipcv *IrfO'ovi^f ov v/ac?$ 
BLexeipCaxurOe Kptfjuaxravrt^ hrl ivA,ov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
9:22; 10:33; 1 Tim. 5:21. 

448. In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 
in general intensive. Hv, 28, 3, a; B. pp. 313 f . ; WM. pp. 
445 f . ; WT, pp. 354 f . 

Heb. 6 : 14 ; evAoycov cvAoyiJcrco cc koI trXrjOvvniv irXtfivm cc, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 

449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 
stance. 

Mark 16 : 20 ; cKCivot Sk iickOovre^ iK'qpv^av iravraxov, rov Kvpiov 
cruvepyowTOs koI tov \6yov )3€)8aMwvTos, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4 : 15 ; koI avro9 lh&axTK€v iv raw avvay<ir/als avrwv, So^o^o- 
/Licvos inrb wavrwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15 : 22 ; rorc i8o$€ roi9 aTroaroXMs koX roc9 Trpecr^vrcpoi? . . . 
€/cA.cfa/x,€i/ov9 dvSpa^ i$ avTcov iripApajL €i5 *k.\m6\€uiv, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders . . , to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18 : 18 ; 6 Sc UavAos . . . i^ivXei eh rrjv 'Sivpiav, koI avv avr<^ 
Hpia-KiXXa Kol *AKvXas, K€Lpdfi€vo^ iv JS.€vxp€OLL^ rrjv k€<I>cil\t^v, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchrece. 

2 Tim. 4 : 11 ; MapKov dvoAajScov ^yc pxra (reavrolvy take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 

450. The term ^^ attendant^' as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. Bat as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an. asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a coordinate verb 
with KaL Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer*s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (134), 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verb, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Of. 119, Rem. ; 146. 

451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 

■ 

to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 

452. The Genitive Absolute. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA, 970, 971 ; G. 1568. 

Kom. 9:1; dXi/^ciav Acyw iv XptoT<f , ov i/f€v&>/Aat, avyftapTvpawrrf^ 
fjuK r^9 o^vciSi/crccos fwv €v ttvcvimitl ayiw, / say the truth in Christy 
I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 
See also John 8 : 30 ; Acts 12 : 18 ; 18 : 20. 
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453. The noon or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d. ; GMT. 850. See Matt. 1 : 18 ; Acts 22 : 17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 316 f . 

454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. HA. 972, a. ; Q. 1668 ; 
GMT. 848. See Luke 12 : 36 ; Rom. 9:11. 

455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, i.e, not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTIOIPLE. 

456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; 6^.1578-1593. 

457. The Substantive Participle as Subject* The 

Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 
affirmed. 

Matt. 6 : 16 ; ottcds <^ava)<rtv toIs avOfxiiirw; n/0T€ix)KT€5, that they may 
he seen of men to fast, (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 

Acts 5 : 42 ; ovk iiravovro SiSaxrKovre^ koI cvayycAifd/uicvoi t6v ^uttov 
*hj(rovv, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ, 
See also Matt. 1:18, Ixovcra; Mark 6:2, yivofjuevai ; Luke 5:4, 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object, The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Lake 8 : 46 ; iyut yhp lyvuxy Svvafuv i(€XrfXv$vtav dir' ifjuov, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 

John 7 : 32 ; rJKovo'ay oi ^apurcuoi rev oxXav yoyyu(oKro9, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 

469. With verbs of finishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11 : 1 ; ore creXccrcv 6 *lrjaov9 Scaroorcrbiv rots SoiScKa fiaSrjraX^ 
avTov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 13 : 53 ; see also Luke 7 : 45. 

460. The Substantive Participle in Indirect Discourse. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is sometimes equivalent to a clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; irav irvtvyuo. o 6/AoXoyct 'Irf<rwv Xptorov c v crapKi iXrf- 
XvOora €K Tov $€ov iariv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4 : 23 ; 
Acts 7 : 12 ; 8 : 23 ; 3 John 4. 

461. The Substantive Participle as a Ijimitingr Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 

John 4 : 39 ; ttoAAoI cVtbreucrav cfe avrov rtov '^fiapeLrtav Sta rbv \6yov 
r^s ywatKos pafyrvpowrrj^, many of the Samaritans believed on him 
because of the word of the woman testifying^ i.e. of the woman's testi- 

. mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and cf . Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427. 

463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. "In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force." See 
Stevens, u.s,, 419, Eem. 1. 



THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 



464. In the use of the simple negatives ov and fvj and 
their compounds, ov^ ov8ct$, ovre, ovKcri, i^fiiy f^rfSeky fii/TCy 
firjKen, etc., as also of the double negatives ov fxij and fi^ ov, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in. comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned ; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives ov and fxi/j applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 

NEGATIVES WITH THE INDIOATIVE. 

465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes ov as its negative. HA. 1020 ; G, 1608. 

John 1 : 11 ; ct? ra ISux yXScv, koll ol i&oi avrbv ov 7rapeXa)3ov, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 

Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild,^ Encroach- 
ments of fi-fj on od in later Greek, in A, J, P. I. pp. 46 ff. 

178 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has ov, sometimes /Aiy. HA. 
844 ; GMT, 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes ov. 

Matt. 6:5; kcu orav '7rpwTt6yyj<T$€^ ovk €a'€<rO€ (09 ol inroKpirai, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites, 

467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; fn; to imply that a negative 
answer is expected. HA, 1015 ; G, 1603. 

Matt. 13 : 55 ; ovx ovtos €OTtv 6 rov t€ktovo^ vtos, w not this the car- 

penter^s son f 
John 7 : 51 ; /i^ 6 vofjjo^ ^/xcov Kplvti. rov avOpiairov iav piq Axowrrj 

irpOyrov trap* avrov, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 

himself f 

468. In Kom. 1(T:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4, 6; 11:22, p.^ ov is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
oi making the verb negative, and p,-^ implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 

469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by p.rj. But 
ou sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ov negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA. 1021 ; G, 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by p^rj. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes ov as its negative, occasionally fwy. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes ov. 
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John 9 : 33 ; tl fitf ^v ovros mpa 0cov, ovk ffSyvaro votetv ovSiv, if this 
man were not from God, he couLd do nothing. See also Matt. 24 : 22. 

Rom. 8 : 9 ; ci Sc rif irvcv/ia Xptarcv ovk ix^h ovto^ ovk hrriv avrov, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14 : 26. 

Matt. 10 : 38 ; kcI o9 av XafiPayu rbv oravpov avrov koll aKoXovSel 
oirUrna fiov, ovk Iotiv fjuov a(ioi, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow afier me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9 : 50 ; 
14 : 33; cf. 2 Pet. 1 : 9; 1 John 4 : 3. 

Luke 18 : 4, 5 ; ci Kot tov Stov cv ^^ov/ioi ouSk dvOpunroy cvrpciro/ioi, 
3u£ yc TO irapc;(€iv /am icoirov rrp^ X^P^'^ ravmjv €kSiki^<i} avn/v, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, 

2 Cor. 13 : 5; rj ovk iinyivwKert lavrov? ori *Irjax3v^ Xptorof cv 
v/uv ; Ci fiifTi dSdfCi/iOi ^OTC, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in youf unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
1 Tim. 6:3; Tit. 1 : 6. 

Rem. In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, od occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 

470. It is possible that o^ in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G, 1383. 2 ; Th, el, III. 11.), fi^ on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction ; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g.^ 1 John 4: 3, Tap wpcvfia o fiii 6iM\oy€i rbv 
*Irfaovv iK rod 0eov o^k iariVj and I John 4 : 6, of o^k icriv ix rod Beov o^k 
i,Ko{f€i iifiQy, See also 1 Tim. 6 : 3 and Tit. 1 : 6, where fi-fj is used after el, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 

471. Et fx-q in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supplied. Cf. 274. 

Matt. 17 : 8 ; avSeva ctSov ci fxr] avrov ^IrfO'ovv fjuovav, they saw no one 

save Jesus only. 
Mark 9:9; huareikaro avroU Iva /ld/Scvc a e?3ov SneiyT^iavTOJ,, €t firf 

orav 6 vlo^ tov iLvOpiUnrov iK veKptov dvaarg, he charged them that 

they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 

of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by fxyj as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes ov as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is /mi;. HA. 1021, 1033 ; G. 1610. 

Rev. 9:4; kou ipp€&rf avrat? iva firf d8i/o/<rov(rtv tov x*^P'''ov rrjs yrjs, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovSi . . . ovSc is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2 : 8 illustrates the rule. 

473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. HA. 1022 ; G. 1608. 

Matt. 16 : 11 ; ircus ov voetre ort ov trcpl apra)v eiTrov v/uvy how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread f 

Rem. In 1 John 2 : 22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant od. Cf . 482, and B. p. 355. 

474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by oi. HA. 1021 ; G. 1608. 

John 8 : 20 ; koI ovScts iiruKrev avrov, ore ovTrn} i\rf\v$€i ^ wpa avrov, 
and no man took him ; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2 : 24 ; tSc rt vounkriv tol^ fraPPaxriv o ovk cf ccrnv, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful f 

Rem. 1. In John 3 : 18 a causal clause has an Indicative with ^i). This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.a. p. 53. 

Rem. 2. Tit. 1 : 11, diddffKovrcs a yA) dei is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf. 469. 



NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNOTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 

IMPEKATIVE. 

475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is /mi}, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction fiij, lest. In these the negative is ov. Con- 
cerning ov iJLii with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA, 1019, 
1033 ; G. 1610. 

1 John 3 : 18 ; fXTf Ayatrtafjijev Xoyc^ let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:7; firf aK\rfpvvqT€ ras KopSuis vfulw, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12 : 20 ; ^^Povixol yap fii^ ircos i\,6(av ovx otovs $€Xu> cvpoi 

vfjLoSy for I /ear, lest by any means^ when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20 : 16 ; Rom. 10 : 15 ; 1 Cor. 
2:5. 

Rem. 1. In Matt. 25 : 9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction /ai^ is 
negatived by oi (WH, margin) ^ or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative oi fi-fi. 

Rem. 2. In Rom. 5 : 9 od ijMvov limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 

476. In classical Greek, ov is used with the Potential 
Optative; /mi; with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing /miy is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020 ; G. 1608. 

Gal. 6 : 14; c/xot Sc fuq yivotro KavxaxrOaiy but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11 : 14 ; Rom. 3 : 4, 6, 31, etc. 

477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes /Aiy as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
fiii, lest. HA. 1021, 1022 ; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 

478. The negative of the Imperative is /xi;. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 

Luke 12 : 11 ; fitf fjL€pifivij(nfr€ vm [^ ti] aTroXoyiyo-iyo-dc, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 
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479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor. 6 : 10, [7 meanf] not [that 
you should have no company'] at all, with the fornicators of this loorld, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2 : 14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is] 
profitable for nothing. The use of oi5x rather than fi'^ in 1 Pet. 3 : 3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 . . . ic6<r/Aos, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2 : 18 od fidvov 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb efvat understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take ^i). Thus fiii 
fiipov occurs in John 13 : 9 ; Phil. 2 : 12 ; Jas. 1 : 22. Cf . 481. 



NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PAETIOIPLE. 

480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes ov as 
its negative in indirect discourse ; elsewhere fxij. HA. 1023, 
1024; Q. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of /uw; with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes fiiy 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22 : 23 ; \€yovT€^ fxrj tlvai dvaoroo'tv, saying that there is no 

resurrection. 
Luke 11 : 42 ; ravra Sk cSei iroaja-oA Kaxecva firj Trapctvcu, but these ought 

ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 

481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
ov is sometimes used instead of /uwy. See Rom. 7 : 6 ; 1 Cor. 
1 : 17 ; Heb. 7 : 11 ; 13 : 9. This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb fiovov. In the New Testament at 
least, ov fAovov rather than /jltj fxovov occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11 : 52 ; Acts 21 : 13 ; 
26:29; 27:10; Rom. 4:12,16; 13:5; 2Cor.8:10; Phil. 
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1 : 29 ; 1 Thess. 2:8. M^ fkovov is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4 : 18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that cfe wOh limits XoyiorBrjvax in Acts 19 : 27. 

482. A compound of ov may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ov, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5 : 30 ; ov SiW/ioi lyia noulv aw ifiavrw ou&€Vt I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7 : 12 ; Luke 20 : 40 ; John 3 : 27, etc. 
Probably Acts 26 : 2(5 should be translated, / am not persuaded (i.e. 
/ cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B, p. 
350. 

483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take fi-j without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA, 1029 ; G, 1615. 

Acts 14 : 18 ; kou raOra A,€yovT€s fioXi^ Kariwava-av tov5 oxA,ov5 toO 
fMj Bvuv avroi9, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 

484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take fk-q, usually takes /a^ ov when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ov. HA, 1034 ; G, 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative fn; is retained 
in such a case. 

Acts 4 : 20; ov BvvdfJueOa yap "^fiei^ a ct&i/icv koI -^Kowraficv fjirj Aa\civ, 
for we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard, 

485. In classical Greek, the participle takes /xiy if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ov, HA, 1025; G, 1612; Gild, u.s, (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take fiT^ as the negative, but occasionally take ov. The latter 
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is found not only when the reference is to a matter of fact, 
but even when the participle is conditional in force. 

Acts 13 : 28 ; icat firfSefxtav alriav Savdrov evporrcs yrrja'avTO UctXarov 
avoApeOrjvou. avrdv, and though they found no cause of death in himy 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain, 

Luke 12 : 33 ; Trotiyo-arc catrrots /SoAXavrta fxrf TraXxaovfievoy make for 
yourself purses which wax not old, 

John 5 : 23 ; 6 fir) TLfmv tov viov av rifif tov Trarcpa, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father, 

Matt. 22 : 11 ; ctSev e/cci avBpayirov ovk ivBeBvfievov evSvfJui ydfwv, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding^garment. 

Acts 17 : 6 ; itiq cvpovre^ 8c avrovs €<Tvpov *Id<rova KaC rtvas dSeX(/>ovs iirl 
Tovs TToXtTttpxas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22 : 29 ; Luke 
6:42; 9:33; John 10:12; Acts 7: 5; 13:28; 26:22; Gal. 4:8. 



SU00E8SIVE Airo DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 

486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. HA. 1031; Q, 1618. 

1 Cor. 12 :15 ; av irapa rcnrro ovk tarw Ik t6v a-wfjuiTo^, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also 1 John 3 : 10 ; 5 : 12. 

Matt. 10 : 26 ; ov8cv ydp ioTiv K€KaXvfifjL€vov o qvk aTroKouA.-uc/^^o'crat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2 : 21. 

Kem. Conceming /a^ oj^ in questions, see 468. 

487. The double negative ov iitj is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA, 
1032 ; Q, 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13 : 2 ; ov fi^ d^e^ oiSc XCOoq iirl XlOov oc ov fxrj KaraXv&y, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
throum down. 

Rev. 2: 11 ; 6 vt#ca>v ov fitf i&ua/j$]Q c«c tov ^varov tov Scvrcpov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7 : 16 ; ov ireivdnroviriv Irt ovSk Buln^avo'tv iriy ov8c fitf wiayj iir 
avrovs 6 ijXuKt they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at alL On Matt. 25 : 9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 

488. Ov luj is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative ov /xiy the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA, 1030 ; G. 1619. 

Luke 23 : 53 ; ov ovk ^v ov8cic ov7ro> KcifievoSf where never man had yet 

lain, 
Heb. 13 : 5 ; ov fii; 0*6 dvui ov3* ov fii^ ce eyKaroA/ira), / toill in no wise 

fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee, 
Rom. 13 : 8 ; firfStvl firf8€v o(/>eiXcre, owe no man anything. 
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Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, fitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
tva, 216 ; followed by Infinitive, 
376 ; followed by els with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 413. 

Adverbial Participle, 434-456, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 

Aoristic Present, 13 ; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 69, 62 ; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 

Adrist : constant characteristic, 35 ; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 
35, 37. 

Indicative : Historical, 38 ; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54 ; Inceptive, 41 ; 
Hesultative, 42, 87 ; Gnomic, 43 ; 
Epistolary, 44 ; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54 ; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54 ; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 60; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248 ; in apodosis of 
;such condition, 248, 249 ; with dv 
In past general supposition, 26, 
^16 ; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27 ; English equivalents, 52, 
63 ; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57 ; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 

Dependent Moods, 98 ; Sub- 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 



166, 167 ; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111 ; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 163, 
184 ; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113 ; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 132, 133 ; used 
of antecedent action, 134-138 ; of 
identical action, 139-141 ; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145 ; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146 ; with \avd6.v<a, 
147 ; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149 ; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 135, 144, 150, 151. 
Apodosis : defined, 238 ; force and 
form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243 ; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249 ; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259 ; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
263 ; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268 ; may be omitted, 271 ; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276 ; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circomstance expressed 
by participle, 440, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle ; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-232 ; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 233 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67 ; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180 ; by Infinitive, 364 ; negatived 
by AAi(, 478 ; apparently negatived 
by od, 479 ; negatived by oi fiii^ 
488 ; Indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses : Present Indicative, 
11 ; Imperfect Indicative, 23 ; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288: general 
definition, 278 ; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282 ; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 
participle equivalent to, 437. 

Conditional sentences, 238-277 
definition, 238 ; express particular 
or general supposition, 239, 240 
classification, 241 ; six classes 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 234-236; see 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 



Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168 ; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 334, 335; intro- 
duced by &TI., 345 ; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
354. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162 ; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190 ; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188 ; general usage of 
such clauses, 189 ; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future: 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66; 
Aoristic, 59 ; Progressive, 60 ; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64 ; assertive and 
promissory force, 65 ; with oii fjn^, 
66 ; Imperative Future, 67 ; in 
third person, 68 ; Gnomic, 69 ; 
Deliberative, 70 ; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72 ; in fiinal clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 216, 
218, 224, Rem. 2 ; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255 ; with el by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272 ; with el expressing au 
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object of desire, 276 ; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 286 (a) ; in conditional 
relative clauses, 308 ; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 317 ; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318 ; ilk relative clauses intro- 
duced by &xPh 332 ; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 
Dependent moods, 99; peri- 
phrastic form made &om fiiWeip, 
100. 

Participle : represents action 
relatively future, 162 ; of later 
origin than other participles, 162, 
Kem. ; periphrastic form made 
from fAi\\u)v and Infinitive, 163. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 

General and particular suppositions : 
expressed, 239, 240 ; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present : Indicative, 12 ; 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 462-464. 

Gnomic tenses : Present, 12 ; Aorist, 
43 ; Future, 69 ; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
El with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272 ; clause or Infinitive as sub- 
ject of iyivtro, 367 ; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 376 ; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 

Historical grammar, relation to 
exegetical grammar, 2. 

Historical Present, 14; Historical 
Aorist, 38 ; Historical Perfect, 
78. 

Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161 ; 
introduced by «<rre, 237. 



Imperative : in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181 ; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 166; intro- 
duced by w<rTe, 237 ; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22 ; Conative, 23 ; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27 ; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation^ etc., 
30-32 ; of verbs of wishing^ 33 ; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249 ; with Hv in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 316 ; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 34 ; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 66, 
67. 

Inceptive Aorist, 36, 37 ; Indicative, 
41 ; dependent moods, 98 ; parti- 
ciple, 137. 

Indefinite Aorist, 36, 98. 

Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc. , 167 ; in 
qualified assertions, 168, 169. 

In subordinate clauses : in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 206, 211, 
215, 224, Kem. 2, 227 ; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230 ; in clauses of 
result, 236, 236 ; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 264-266, 261 ; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 286 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294 ; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 309, 313 ; with 
Avf 316 ; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-^10 ; in relative clauses 
introduced by iutj etc., 326-332 ; 
as logical subject of iyirero, 357- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 46&- 
474. 

Indirect Discourse, 334-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 337 ; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 340; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 347-350; New 
Testament usage, 343-350 ; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
351-356; Infinitive m, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460 ; conditional clauses 
in,258 ; conditional relative clauses 
Id, 305 ; negatives in, 473. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by Tw, 217 ; by In- 
finitive, 368 ; by articular Infini- 
tive after els, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 340; after Hx^i ^^-^ 
346 ; introduced by Hctis, 349 ; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive : origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361 ; classification of 
uses, 362, 363 ; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 366, 
367 ; as indirect object, 368 ; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 376 ; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 376, 377; 
limiting nouns, 378, 379; after 
Tplv or vplPTi, 380-382 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
385, 390, 367, 360 ; as appositive, 
386 ; as object, 387-891, 202, 210 ; 
in indirect discourse, 390 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114 ; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 



Constructions with the article : 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 392 ; as subject, 393 ; as 
object, 394 ; in apposition, 395 
with Tif expressing cause, 396 
with ToO expressing purpose, 397 
with roO expressing result, 398 
with ToO after adjectives, 399 
with Tov after nouns, 400 ; with 
Tov after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-403 ; with tov as subject 
or object, 404, 405 ; governed by 
prepositions, 406 ; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 

Intensive Perfect : Indicative, 77 ; 
dependent moods, 102. 

Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 
mar, 2. 

Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 

Moods : enumeration of, 3 ; in prin- 
cipal clauses, 157-184 ; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc.,*or 
Contents, §§ 186-360. 

Negatives, 464-489: classical and 
New Testament use in general, 
464 ; with the Indicative, 465- 
474 ; with the Subjunctive, 475 ; 
with the Optative ; 476, 477 ; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485 ; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 

Object clauses : classification, 186 ; 
after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 334, 339-350. 

Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 
ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
176-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Hem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 269; 
with 6^ expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 
Participle : general nature, 116, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118 ; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-166. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422 ; with subject omitted, 
423, 433; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 426 ; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426 ; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428 ; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431 ; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434 ; temporal, 436 ; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 438 ; causal, 
439 ; causal with cJs, 440, 441 ; of 
purpose, 442 ; of means, 443 ; 
of manner, 444 ; manner ex- 
pressed by ws with participle, 446, 
446 ; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that erf the verb, 447 ; Hebraistic 



use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448 ; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450 ; more thail 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 461 ; genitive absolute, 
462-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 465. 

Substantive Participle : defined, 
456 ; as subject, 467 ; as object, 
458-460 ; in indirect discourse, 
460 ; as a limiting genitive, 461 ; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 
Particular ancl general conditions: 
expressed, 239, 240 ; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 
Perfect : 

Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85 ; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78 ; 
Gnomic, 79 ; Aoristic, 80, 88 ; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82 ; used prolepti- 
cally, 50 ; periphrastic form, 84 ; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods : denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101 ; Intensive, 102 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 103; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108 ; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111 ; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle : of completed action 
or existing state, 154 ; periphrastic 
form, 156 ; for a Pluperfect, 156. 
Periphrastic forms : in general, 20, 
431 ; Present Indicative, 20 ; Im- 
perfect, 34 ; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72 ; Perfect Indicative, 84 ; Plu- 
perfect, 91 ; Future Perfect, 94 ; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97 ; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153 ; Perfect Participle, 165. 

Pluperfect Indicative : of completed 
action, 89 ; of existing state, 90, 
92 ; periphrastic form, 91 ; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179 ; negatives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-432, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present: 

Indicative : most constant char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11 ; Conative, 11 ; General or 
Gnomic, 12 ; Aoristic, 13 ; His- 
torical, 14 ; used for Future, 15 ; 
iJKU), irdpeifu, etc., 10 ; of past 
action still in progress, 17 ; in in- 
direct discourse, 19 ; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198 ; in an appositive clause, 213, 
Rem. ; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284 ; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 313; after Iws and 
referring to the future, 326 ; after 
?«s and referring to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 97 ; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle : of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action. 



120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 130; of action 
still in progress, 131. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative : Present, 8-11 ; Im- 
perfect, 21-23 ; Future, 60. 
Dependent moods : Present, 96. 
Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-131. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 163 ; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167 ; used only in Aorist, 
163 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis : defined, 238 ; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242- 
247 ; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248 ; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263 ; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259 ; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264 ; in past general sup- 
position, 265 ; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269 ; omitted, 
270 ; equivalent to an oath, 272 ; 
its verb omitted, 273 ; containing 
an apodosis, 276 ; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of 5rt 
clause, 277 ; concessive protases, 
278 ; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 436, 437. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by tva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317 ; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 366 ; by In- 
finitive with (3<rT€, 370(d), 371((?); 
by Infinitive with «s, 372 ; by In- 
finitive with ToD, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after eZs, 409 ; after vpds, 
414. 
Questions : various classes of, 169 ; 
negatives with, 467, 468. See 
also Indirect Questions. 
Eelative clauses : classification, 289- 
291 ; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences : 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-816 ; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316 ; introduced by 
*wf, 329. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-^19. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by Icoi, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
325, 326 ; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326 ; referring to a past fact, 
327 ; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328 ; introduced by l«j 
ov or ?cof Srovy 330 ; introduced by 
&XPh Axpt ov, etc., 331, 332 ; intro- 
duced by irpiVf 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 
Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 



Result : several conceptions of, 370 ; 
methods of expressing, 371 ; actual 
result expressed by tSare with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (6) , 371 (a) (6) ; by 
articular Infinitive with els, 411 ; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by tva, 218, 219, 
cf . 222 ; by Infinitive usually with 
(S<rre, 369, 370 (c), 371 (c) ; by 
Infinitive with rod, 398 ; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with els, 411 ; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
371 (d). 

Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 

Shall and mil in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Subjunctive : 

In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161 ; with &</>cs or devpo pre- 
fixed, 161 ; Prohibitory, 162-164,* 
166, 167 ; Deliberative, 168-171 ; 
with ^Acts etc. prefixed, 171 ; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173, 

In subordinate clauses : in pure 
final clauses, 197 ; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhoHing, 
etc., 200; after e4\(a, 203; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., '205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by tm, 211-214 ; in 
complementary and epexegetic 
clauses introduced by tva, 215- 
217 ; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by tva, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225 ; after idp in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after cl in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253 ; with el, expressing an object 
of desire, 276 ; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect diBCoorse, 268; 
after Hw in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 286 (&) ; in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with Av or Hv), 303, 304 ; 
(without dy), 307 ; retained in 
indirect discourse, 306 ; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dr), 312 ; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 319 ; after im [dy], 322-326 ; 
after ln^t ol or tm &tov, 330 ; after 

333. 
Negatives with Subjunctive, 476. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions : distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
267 ; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299 ; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183 ; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 466-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Eem. 1. 



Tenses: enumeration of, 4 ; primary 
and secondary, 4 ; two-fold func- 
tion of, 6 ; chief function, 6, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
16, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
6 ; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7 ; apparent exceptions, 
7 ; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 96 ; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114 ; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104- 
109 ; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118 ; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). 
Will and shall in translating the 

Greek Future, 65. 
Wishes: expressed by Optative, 176- 
177 J by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2 ; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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'AicoiJw, Present with force of Per- 
fect, 16. 

'Av: 

With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 316 ; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248 ; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 



"A^es and &<t>€T€ prefixed to Horta- 
tory Subjunctive, 161. 

"Axpt, 331, 332. 

Boi6\€a0€ prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 

T&Yopa, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark ?) only, 88. 

AeOpo or SeOre prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 



249 ; cases in which it is not to be Aid with t6 and the Infinitive, 108, 



regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf . 32, 33) ; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive : in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303 ; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
Iws, 322 ; after Axpi, 332 ; after 
fiirws in final clauses, 195 ; for idv 
in conditional clauses, 260. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
179. 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 306 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 
*Airrl with ToO and the Infinitive, 

406, 407. 
'AiriOavov with force of Perfect, 47. 



406-408. 

Ai&ri as a causal particle, 228. 

AoK€i with Infinitive as subject, 385. 

*Edv : 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247 ; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254 ; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 260 ; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260 ; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for Av^ 304, 
312, Rem. 
Concessive, 279-281, 286 (6). 

*EiLP Kat, concessive, 279, 280, 286 (6), 
287 ; conditional, 282. 

*Epov\6firiv without Avf 33. 

*Ey4vero d4, construction after, 367- 
360. 

"EyvMP with force of Perfect, 47. 

"Edei with Infinitive denoting pres- 
ent obligation, 32. 

El: 
Conditional : with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 243 ; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 266; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261 ; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248 ; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246 ; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 264, 256; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 262, 263 ; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for idp with Subjunctive 
or €l with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 268 ; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 269; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276 ; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of «Ti, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281 ; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284 ; with Future Indic- 
ative, 286. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

"El 84 and el di fifye used elliptically, 
276. 

E/ Kal concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

E^ fii/j without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

Efde in unattainable wishes, 27, 
Hem. 1. 

EfXi70a as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Wfil used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 103, 166, 431. 

Efpiyica as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 



Eli with t6 and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

"EfuWoir with the Infinitive, 73. 

'Er with Tif and the Infinitive, 109, 
406, 407, 416. 

"Eycfcer with irov and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

'E^iarrip with force of Perfect, 47. 

'Eire(, iwtidijf iir€i8'^v€p as causal 
particles, 228. 

"Effxiffo. as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

'E0' ^ as a causal particle, 228. 

'Exw, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

*Ei&paKa as AorisUc Perfect, 88« 

"Ettff : force as a relative adverb, 321 ; 
introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 323, 326, 329 ; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 326, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 326 ; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327 ; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328 ; fol- 
lowed by ov or irov ; with rov 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 

"H, Infinitive after, 374 ; after irplv, 
333, Rem. 2, 381. 

"H^eXoi' without &v, 33. 

'H/cw, force of Present tense, 16. 

HiJx^/*^*' without Av, 33. 

GAets and ddXere prefixed to De- 
liberative Subjunctive, 171. 

"Iva : New Testament usage, 191, 221, 
223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199 ; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-203 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 206, 206 ; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214 ; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 216-217 ; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kal ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kal idv, concessive, 279, 281, 286 
(&); conditional, 282. 

Kai iyivero, construction after, 367- 
360. 

Kai €l concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kalirep with concessive participle, 
437. 

K^Kpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

Aavddvu, participle with, 147. 

MAXco, fj^Weiv, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 163. 

Merd with t6 and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

U4xpi, 331. 

Mi^ as a negative, and its eompouncis : 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468 ; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 476, 162, 
163. 

With the Optative of Wishmg, 
476. 
With the Imperative, 478, 163. 
With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering^ 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 
With participles, 486. 

Mt^ as a final particle : New Testa- 
ment uses, 193 ; in pure final 
clauses, 199 ; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger , 224-227. 



M^^ y4poiTo, 177. 

M^ od, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering J etc., 484. 

"OiTTis as an interrogative, 349. 

"Oirws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196 ; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199 ; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
206, 207. 

"Ore as a causal particle, 228. 

"Ori introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 343 ; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 346. 

Od and its compounds : classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
466 ; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467 ; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469, 470 ; after /aiJ 
as a conjunction, 472 ; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after fiij 
as a conjunction, 476. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481 ; compounds of od with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by oiJ, 482. 
With participles, 486. 

0^ fi-ff, emphatic negative : with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487 ; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488 ; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 173, 487 ; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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'O^Xor in expression of wishes, 27, 

Rem. I, 2. 
ndpetfu, force of Present tense, 16. 
UarlffTfVKa a« Intensive Perfect, 77. 
naroliiica as AorisUc Perfect, 88. 
U4Tot0a as Intensive Perfect, 77. 
U4TpaK€P as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
Uplv with a finite mood, 333 ; with 

the Infinitive, 380-382. 
Up6 with ToO and the Infinitive, 106, 

406, 407. 
JIp6s with r4 and the Infinitive, 107, 

406, 407, 414. 
Zii^^Aicvot, force of tense, 126. 
T6, rod, rf, Infinitive with, 302-417. 



*Tvdpxf^ used in the formation of 
periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 

*Qt : New Testament usage as a final 
particle, 104 ; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441 ; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
446,446. 

"Qo-re : denoting result with Indica- 
tive and Infinitive, 234, 236 ; with 
Indicative, 236, 370 (a), 371 (a) ; 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237 ; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371 ; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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